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Results of the Annual Report Survey and t 
Citation Winners Qualifying for Final Judging for : 
Oscar of Industry Trophies Will Be Announced in : 
C 
Ez 
The JULY 2, 1952 ISSUE of 
FINANCIAL WORLD : 
L. 
M 
Ci 
The Largest | “ 
W 
Survey of 
Its Kind | 
5,000 Financial Reports Rated | 
By Weston Smith IR 
The “Annual Survey of Annual Reports” of 
FINANCIAL WORLD presents a comprehensive study Twelfth 
of the annual reports of five thousand leading American Annual 
corporations, classifying the statements as to (1) : Report | 
“Modern,” (2) “Improved,” and (3) “Virtually Un- Fr 
changed in the Past Decade.” Awards are based on Survey s M 
editorial and statistical content, format and typography, : Number 
as well as the general appeal from a_ stockholder, He 
security analyst and public relations standpoint. July 2, 1952 - 
Advertising Forms for the Survey Number Will M. 
Close Tuesday, June 24th in New York $20 zt 4008 = 
Preferred Positions Assigned as Space America’s 49-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly “ 
Reservations Are Received Re 
The issue of Financial World Carrying the Annual Ac 
FINANCIAL WORLD Report Survey is of interest to corporation officials, 
bankers, financial executives, public relations coun- 
—_" selors, investment bankers, security analysts, adver- 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Z. tising and graphic arts agencies and stockholders. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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FIRST in Bank Directory Publishing 
Presents 


A New Page Arrangement Designed 
- to Make Your Reference 


oe 60x EASIER 
* QUICKER 
* MORE 
COMPLETE 
J 


The newest and most 
practical way of pre- 
senting complete bank 
information—AT ONE 
GLANCE! 


« 
Place your order today 
MARCH 1952 EDITION 
Single issue price $27.50 

Five year rate $20.00 a copy 
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For details write: 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
130 Fourth Ave., No. Nashville 3, Tenn. 

















BULL or BEAR MARKET 


Some investment experts are predicting a 
tremendous bull market for the balance of 
1952 while others predict a major market 
collapse. The way to go broke is to base 
your stock investments on future market 
forecasts. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s new book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a procedure 
that does not try to forecast the market but 
follows the market as the price pattern 
unfolds? Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture. You will never regret it. 


Tri-State Offset Co. 
817(U) Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














“THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS” 


A* the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable June 16, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record May 31, 1952. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable July 15. 
1952 to stockholders of record July 1, 
1952. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 


May 21, 1952. Treasurer. 




















Personalized Supervision 


Solves Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpese of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is te be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
Mail this coupon for fur- | 
ther information, or bet- 7 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us | 
explain how our Person- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


alized Supervisory Service 
will oat the way to a 
better investment results. 

Address 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


C] Income 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop. 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study. 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super-f 


visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 

You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FrnanciaL Worip ReEsrarcH Bureau. The fee is 


surprisingly moderate. 


(C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


| 
C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices | 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would | 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: | 
| 
| 
| 


(] Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


(May 28) | 
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» dustry groups. 
hand until late last year the paper, 


Which Stock Groups In Best Position? 


Earnings prospects for various industries are widely 


diverse. In addition, some have already discounted 


recent and prospective changes, while others have not 


uring most previous bull markets, 
the problem of selection of the 
most promising stock groups, while 
important, was not as critical as it is 
today. So long as the investor 
avoided the small minority of indus- 
tries which failed to participate in 
the general trend, such as the leather. 
woolen, cotton and fertilizer shares in 
the ’twenties and the anthracite coal 
and tobacco chain groups in the mid- 
thirties, his investment experience 
was almost sure to be at least mod- 
erately favorable. But in_ recent 
years, this has not been the case. 
Although “the market” made a 
definite low in mid-1949 and has been 
in a generally rising trend ever since, 
there have been extreme differences 
in the performance of individual in- 
Oil and tire shares, 


rayon, ethical drug and chemical is- 


) sues, advanced much faster than aver- 


age, while stocks representing pro- 
ducers of tobacco products, anthra- 
cite coal, rugs and soft drinks are 
actually under their 1949 lows and 
apparel and gold shares are not far 
above them. 

In most cases, this diverse action 
reflects the very substantial changes 
which have taken place in the cur- 
rent earnings and future earnings 
prospects of the groups involved. 
Tax increases, material shortages and 
shifts in costs, prices and demand 
have been very uneven in their ap- 
plication, and vital changes in these 
factors have affected various indus- 
tries at different times. Textile 
shares participated fully in the rise 
until early 1951, but have been among 
the poorest performers since then. 
Finance company stocks suffered se- 
verely from the outbreak of war in 
Korea until the end of 1950, but have 
shown an almost uninterrupted gain 
ever since. Tobacco and soft drink 
issues have been consistently weak 
for over two years. 
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Charles P. Cushing 


the 


Selection of most attractive 
groups at present requires not only 
an estimate of the future earnings 
outlook for each, but also an attempt 
to determine by what extent present 
stock prices may fail to discount (or 
may over-discount) this apparent 
outlook. The first task can be done 
with a small enough margin ot error 
to be highly useful, but nothing bet- 
ter than a series of educated guesses 
can be made with respect to the sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, an attempt to re- 
late price to the other relevant fac- 
tors is essential, since the risk of er- 
ror involved in this process is less 
dangerous than the certainty of over- 
simplification without it. 

It is frequently advantageous to 
choose groups whose immediate pros- 
pects are anything but favorable, 
assuming that this condition is essen- 
tially temporary and also assuming 
that it is amply reflected in the mar- 
ket price. Such a basis of selection 
is logically similar to the most profit- 
able approach to the purchase of com- 
mon stocks as a class; namely, their 
purchase -around depression lows 
when apparent prospects are poorest. 
At present, the tobacco shares appear 
to qualify from this standpoint, their 
extreme price depreciation of recent 


years appearing to more than offset 
the fact that their 1952 earnings will 
be nothing to boast about. The rail 
equipment group, with about average 
earnings prospects, has not suffered 
so severely pricewise, but the better 
issues in this field appear attractive 
since they are reasonably valued in 
relation to both the future outlook 
and their past market history. 

At the other end of the price scale 
are a number of currently or recently 
popular groups such as the oil, ship- 
ping, radio and television, finance 
company, ethical drug, rayon, chemi- 
cal, paper and tire shares. Some have 
favorable earnings prospects, others 
must expect declines over the balance 
of the current year at least, but all 
have risen so far in recent years as 
to indicate that more interesting op- 
portunities are now available else- 
where. Naturally, there are individ- 
ual exceptions to this generalization 
within some of these industries, but 
as groups they appear to have over- 
run their potentialities. 

Only a few lines offer a combina- 
tion of low historical market price and 
the promise of better than average 
earnings gains over the predictable 
future. These include the makers of 


Please turn to page 26 





Indiana Utilities 





Good Yields from 


Leading power and light companies operating in the 


Hoosier State have good records, face satisfactory 


prospects. Issues have merit for income and growth 


he State of Indiana is sometimes 

referred to as the “crossroads of 
America” because of its strategic lo- 
cation in the center of the Middle 
West. This factor makes many of the 
state’s medium-sized cities desirable 
points for setting up factories, in line 
with the growing decentralization of 
industry. The economy of the 
Hoosier State. too, is well balanced 
between agricultural and industrial 
activities; farm operations are di- 
versified without heavy dependence 
upon any one crop, and stock raising 
and dairying are important sources 
of income. The state is the twelfth 
largest in terms of population, but 
ranks tenth in farm income, third in 
steel production and furnishes over 80 
per cent of the building limestone 
used in the United States. 


Public Service Company of Indi- 
ana is the largest utility in the 
state in point of electric revenues, al- 
though total revenues are a shade be- 
low those of Northern Indiana Public 
Service. Engaged solely in the electric 
business, this sound company has paid 
dividends on its common stock since 
it was formed in September 1941 as 
a consolidation of several established 
utilities. The principal communities 
served, together with their popula- 
tion, are: Terre Haute (64,047) ; Ko- 
komo (38,600) ; Lafayette (35,508) ; 
New Albany (29,297) ; and: Bloom- 
ington (28,191). Industrial activity 
in the service area is well diversified. 
Last year, 19 per cent of the com- 
pany’s kwh sales of industrial power 
went to the natural gas industry, 10 
per cent to the automotive trade, nine 
per cent to coal producers and eight 
per cent to steel plants. 

The company generates over 90 per 
cent of its energy requirements and 
is expanding its facilities at a rapid 
rate. About $26 million was spent 
for construction purposes last year 


+ 





and planned outlays during the 1952- 
1954 period total $102 million; of the 
latter amount, $41 million is expected 
to be derived from internal sources, 
leaving $61 million to be obtained 
through outside financing. 

Even after a 32 per cent increase 
in Federal income taxes last year, net 
income of P. S. of Indiana declined 
only one per cent. But an increase 
in the number of outstanding common 
shares (resulting from stock financ- 
ing, preferred conversions and issu- 
ance of stock for a small utility serv- 
ing Madison, Indiana) caused per 
share net to fall to $2.11 from the 
$2.54 reported in 1950. However, 
some improvement has been shown 
in the latest twelve-month operating 
period. A conservative capital struc- 
ture is maintained, with the ratio of 


debt to total capitalization having 
been pared from 56.7 per cent to 49.1] 
per cent in the past five years. 


Northern Indiana Public Service 
serves a population of more than one 
million in 28 counties in the northern 
part of the state. In the 1940-1950 
period, population of this region in- 
creased 18 per cent compared with 
14.8 per cent for the state as a whole. 
The Calumet region along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, served 
by the company, is the most impor- 
tant steel production center in the 


state, embracing the cities of Gary, f 
Hammond and East Chicago; electric [ 


and gas service is provided in these 
municipalities, of which Gary—with 
a population of 134,000—is the larg- 
est. Gas service alone is furnished 
in Fort Wayne, South Bend, Elkhart 
and other cities. 

A large percentage of Northern 
Indiana’s electric requirements is 
purchased, while gas is obtained from 
several suppliers, including Texas II- 
linois Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line. 
Gas supplies were increased substan- 
tially last year through completion oj 
new facilities by the pipeline com- 
panies and before long all of the com- 


Please turn to page 31 


A Statistical Comparison of the Indiana Utilities 


Public 
Service 
of Ind. 
1951 Revenues (Mils.). $49.7 
Increase over 1950..... 10.6% 
Breakdown of 
1951 Revenues: 
er re 100% 
OO a eee ane are re 
Miscellaneous ...... 
Sources of 
Elec. Revenues: 
Residential ......... 33% 
Commercial .....4:. 17 
Industrial .......... 34 
Other 16 
Residential Data: 
KWH. Sales ....... 1,987 
Rev. per KWH...... 3.10c 
Book Value $20.27 
% Net to Gross....... 16.7% 
Shares Outstanding ... 3,576,061 
Earnings Per Share: 
RR cori oe ioc eer $2.11 
SND. bxeteys < cbndinnns 2.54 
12 Months to 3-31-52. 2.23 
Recent Price ......... 30 
SPF MMO oo. cceaes 13.5 
Annual Dividend ...... $1.80 
Se 6.0% 
% Pay-Out ........... 81% 





No. Ind. Indian- So. Ind. 
Public apolis Gas & 
Service P.& L. Elec. 

$51.3 $31.2 $11.4 
6.8% 11.3% 13.6% 
62% 91% 73% 

37 ‘aides 25 

1 *Q 2 
35% 31% 34% 

16 27 26 

38 37 34 

11 5 6 

1,890 2,267 2,095 
3.30¢ 2.62c 2.58¢ 

$14.60 $19.27 $11.59 
15.1% 16.6% 14.7% 

3,045,66 1,376,059 685,00 

$2.21 $3.34 $1.86 

2.16 3.61 2.13 

ase 3.33 1.95 

+24 35 22 

10.8 10.5 11.3 

$1.52 $2.00 $1.50 
6.3% 5.7% 6.8% 
68% 60% 77% 


*Mostly steam. tOver-the-counter. $Based on latest twelve months’ earnings. 
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Chemurgy 
Opens 
New Frontiers 


Every-day farm products in 
increasing use as raw ma- 
terials for chemicals, tex- 
tiles, plastics and other in- 
dustrial goods. Important 


companies active in field 
By Ross L. Holman 


pe in 1935 three hundred indus- 
trialists and test tube dreamers 
assembled in a conference and started 
a movement they hoped would give 
America a super-abundance of raw 
materials and make the country prac- 
tically independent of the rest of the 


» world in the manufacture of industrial 
) products. 


They would be processed 
out of farm crops and other plant 


products under the newly-coined term 
\“Farm Chemurgy. 
movement has exceeded the most 
| optimistic expectations. 
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Since then the 


Soybeans to Clothes 


At that conference was also the late 
Henry Ford, whose chemists were al- 
ready performing chemurgic miracles. 
They later made synthetic meat, 
cheese and other foods from soybeans 
in addition to soy plastics and other 
soybean parts that made up some of 
the Ford cars. Ford himself at one 
time wore a soybean suit of clothes. 

At this conference the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council was born. 
Wheeler McMillen, the chief founder 
of the movement, is now its president. 
Since then the Council has promoted 
a host of new chemurgic products 
from corn, soybeans, skim milk, 
wood wastes, and other material: that 
are expected at least partially to take 
the place of our vanishing mineral re- 
sources. Plant products are an ever- 
renewable source of raw materials. 


MAY 28, 1952 


The NFCC estimates that already 
the chemurgic uses of hitherto dis- 
carded materials add $1.25 billion 
each year to the national economy. It 
believes that although the Federal 
Government has established four re- 
gional laboratories to develop new 
uses from farm crops, it should do a 
great deal more. For example, says 
the Council, if war here or abroad 
should cut off our supply of jute we, 
thanks to chemurgic research, could 
raise kenaf and the Council could tell 
how to grow it, what it would cost, 
and other information. In fact, if war 
should come we could even now break 
bottlenecks by the dozen and priori- 
ties by the score. But there is a lot 
more to be done before we reach the 
limit of our product self-dependence. 

The chemurgic movement was al- 
ready far enough along to provide 
many distress products in the war 
with Germany and Japan. A large 
amount of our synthetic rubber was 
made from grain alcohol by the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals plant at 
Institute, W. Va. The prewar im- 
ported coconut and palm oils cut off 
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Atlas Powder Company 


by the Japanese were replaced by oil 
made from soybeans, peanuts and cot- 
tonseed. Soy plastics were worked 
into tanks, jeeps, planes and other 
war materials. To make up some of 
the scarcity caused by the blockaded 
Australian wool a factory was started 
at Taftville, Conn., which manufac- 
tured 10,000,000 pounds of wool a 
year from skim milk. 

The 5,000 members of the NFCC 
are seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams of finding chemurgic uses not 
only for a wide variety of farm prod- 
ucts but for weeds and. wild plants. 
However, the chief commercial 
processes so far have come from corn 
and soybeans. Many textiles are made 
from both these crops. The Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company spins out 
a large production of a new corn 
fiber called Vicara, made from zein, a 


corn protein. It adds softness, drape 
and warmth in blends with other syn- 
thetic textiles, cotton and wool. Anti- 
biotics, the wonder drugs, are made 


from corn steep liquor, a by-product 
of corn starch and milk sugar. 
Around 853,000 pounds were made 
last year. Another product known as 
Sorbitol, made from corn sugar, 1s 
replacing glycerine to a large extent 
i soap manufacture. Authorities now 
estimate that in 1952 40 per cent of 
our nylon will be made from the fur- 
fural of corn cobs and oat hulls in- 
stead of coal. 

Soybeans are being processed by a 
number of industries into a variety of 
commercial products from plastics to 
synthetic foods. Down at Madison, 
‘Lenn., is a college that supports itself 
and educates 350 boys and girls from 
the products and services of 27 cam- 
pus industries. The two most profit- 
able of these industries are a soy food 
factory and a 190-bed sanitarium 
where patients are nursed back to 
health on the soy foods. 

The food factory which sells these 
Madison products to all parts of the 


sRES-: 
PARTNERS IN PROS ® 


country processes its soys into 30 syn- 
thetic foods, including meats, cheese, 
bread, butter, mock chicken, cakes, 
sweet milk, buttermilk and coffee. 
Some very important chemurgic 
uses have also been found for wood 


wastes. The U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., makes 
150 gallons of blackstrap molasses for 
livestock feed out of each ton of 
wood scrap from sawmills and lum- 
ber mills. A firm in Memphis hopes 
to get good results from a scrap wood 
poultry feed. 

Walt Friberg, in Moscow, Ida., is 
making an excellent and cheaper 
concrete out of sawdust, shavings and 
cement blended with diatomaceous 
earth. The Souhegan Mills at Wil- 
ton, N. H., turns out lumber from 
logs ground up and reassembled into 
synthetic lumber. In this way it uses 
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every particle of the log and gets good 
lumber from inferior logs that would 
ctherwise have to be discarded. 

Probably the biggest chemurgic use 
of wood is the process developed by 
the late Dr. Charles H. Herty to man- 
ufacture newsprint from rapid-growth 
southern pines instead of having to 
depend on Canadian mills which 
make it from slow-growing spruce. A 
pine newsprint mill which manufac- 
tures 130,000 tons a year has been in 
operation at Lufkin, Tex., for 12 
years. Another 100,000-ton mill 
started two years ago at Coosa Pines, 
Ala.,. and still another 100,000-ton 
factory is being constructed at 
Charleston, Tenn. 


Test Tube Wonders 


Two developments that are past or 
nearly past the experimental stage are 
Dextran, a plasma extender made 
from corn sugar which the Mayo 
Clinic says will piece out the amount 
cf blood needed from a blood transfu- 
sion; and Scarbon, from ox-eye weed 
roots, to replace the African-imported 
insecticide, pyrethrum. 

Other chemurgic dreams that are 
expected to come true as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions permit are paper 
from cornstalks; a cheaper alcohol 
from many kinds of weeds; fertilizer 
from city sewage; and textile fibers 
and adhesives from peanuts. 

When this trend, which was al- 
ready under way, was organized into 
the NIFCC twelve years ago its chief 
purpose was to find new markets for 
farm crops which were then suffering 
the effects of an agonizing depression. 
While this initial purpose has been 
somewhat blunted by the present 
comparatively high crop price level, 
the movement has waded into a host 
of promising possibilities undreamed 
of at the 1935 organization. 

The encouraging results prompted 
the Government to set up four re- 
gional laboratories where hundreds of 
scientists seek new chemurgic worlds 
to conquer. These laboratories are lo- 
cated at New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Peoria, Ill., and Albany, Cal. That at 
New Orleans alone has 250 scientists. 

In addition to these laboratories 
many industrial corporations like du 
Pont, Ford, Hercules Powder, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical, and others 
are using their private resources to 
gain more chemurgic triumphs. 
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A New Look at the Oil Shares 


Sensational market gains have been scored during the 


past several years by most leading issues, especially 


those of crude producers. Have these been excessive? 


round the time of V-J Day, the 
Standard & Poor’s group stock 
indexes representing crude oil pro- 
ducers, integrated oil companies and 
the composite of all industrial stocks 
were all close to the same level, 
around 125 (1935-39 = 100). The 
former group has consistently out- 
performed the remainder of the mar- 
ket ever since, particularly during the 
23 months since war broke out in 
Korea. During the latter interval, 
crude oil shares have risen by 125 per 
cent, by far the largest gain for any 
of the 86 group stock price indexes 
compiled by Standard & Poor’s. 

Integrated oil shares, which just 
about kept pace with industrials as 
a whole until Korea, have shown the 
second largest gain (75 per cent) 
since then. The index figures for 
May 14, on a 1935-39 base, were: 
crude producers, 770.3; integrated 
oils, 298.3; industrials, 198.4. The 
industrial composite, of course, in- 
cludes both oil groups, which are 
weighted more heavily than most 
other industrials, and thus these fig- 
ures actually understate the relative 
superiority of the market perform- 
ance given by the oils. 

Much of this was justified. Petro- 
leum companies have had many im- 
portant advantages over other indus- 
tries in recent years. Demand for 
their products has set new peaks with 
monotonous regularity; it is neces- 
sary to go back to 1942, when civilian 
gasoline consumption was restricted 
by rationing, to find a break in this 
trend. Prices have been generally 
stable and profit margins ample. In 
addition to the normal growth of 
civilian demand, consumption in this 
country has been stimulated by war 
conditions while demand has grown 
even more sharply abroad at the same 
time that the supply has been dimin- 
ished by withdrawal of Iran from 
world markets. 

The group will have no reconver- 
sion problem when the defense pro- 
gram passes its peak. In the mean- 


time, large allowances for percentage 
depletion and development expense 
provide substantial protection against 
the adverse effects of the excess prof- 
its tax law. Consequently, the indus- 
try showed a gratifying increase in 
earnings last year while most other 
industries were reporting declines, 
and continued this performance dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952. The 
indications are that it will continue 
over the foreseeable future. 

There have been some temporary 
or local instances of accumulation of 


excessive stocks of certain products, f 


with sporadic waves of price cutting. 
However, the situation has not been 


allowed to get out of hand, and atf 
no time has the group’s earning> 
power been seriously threatened byf 


such developments. Settlement of the 
recent strike involves granting a sub- 
stantial wage increase, but labor costs 


consume only a small portion of thef 
oil sales dollar and thus this group f 
can stand higher wages much more f 


easily than can most of the other in- 
dustries which will also be forced to 
grant them. 
possibility that the “sixth round” of 
wage increases may prove a benefit 
on balance, for if coal miners receive 
another substantial wage hike, requir- 
ing higher coal prices, the oil indus- 
try’s market will be further enlarged. 


Room for Doubt 


Granting all these favorable fac- 
tors, however, there is still room for 
doubt that the sensational price ad- 
vances scored by oil equities in recent 
years have stayed within the bounds 
of reason. One of the chief motivat- 
ing factors behind this performance, 
in addition to the very real earnings 
gain scored by most companies, has 
been the attraction of the oils from 
an inflation hedge standpoint. This 
is the principal reason for the dispar- 
ity between shares representing crude 
oil producers and those of integrated 
companies. This disparity has now 

Please turn to page 23 
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Program Stocktaking 
Modifies TV Gains 


Decline in use of "spots" plus cancellations of some 


shows has affected networks but new fall business is 


coming in and further long term growth is indicated 


Operating in a goldfish bowl, the 


television industry has really, 


encountered some business softness 
which has been as well advertised as 
products huckstered from coast to 
coast. In the “spot’’ field—the short 
commercials—a downtrend in the 
number of accounts has caused some 
concern inasmuch as this type of ad- 
vertising is the best source of income. 
There have also been a few cancella- 
tions as advertisers took stock of re- 


| sults and revised plans for the future. 


This leveling off, however, merely 
represents a temporary adverse phase 
of the over-all situation. Advertisers 


yf who have cancelled programs are ex- 
the f 


pected to be back, and in some in- 
stances the time has been retained 
and only the show dropped. More 
spot TV business will doubtless come 
along as new TV stations are con- 
structed. New fall business now com- 


programs relinquished. 

Starting from scratch after the war, 
television has experienced a _ rapid 
growth as a national advertising me- 
dium, with 1951 revenue gaining 189 
per cent over 1950. American Broad- 
casting Company—which confines it- 
self to radio and TV broadcasting 
and does no manuifacturing—showed 
a moderate sales gain during the 
March quarter over the similar 1951 
period, but a decline of 1.7 per cent 
from the record three months’ period 
ended last December 31. Following 
the recent downturn, TV advertising 
should achieve continued growth this 
year although at a slower rate of 
gain. The percentage gain-in TV 
advertising expenditures for March 
compared with a year earlier was 67 
per cent, and compared with the pre- 
ceding month of February the in- 
crease was only seven per cent. 

Income from radio broadcasting 
has been falling off, and since the two 
fields compete with each other for 
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the advertising dollar, lively, visual 
TV has been taking some business 
away from its parent. The advent of 
TV, however, has tended to increase 
the total amounts spent for broad- 
casting media since the element of 
competition has brought in additional 
accounts. Over-all broadcasting rev- 
enues therefore have increased, just 
as aggregate expenditures for adver- 





American Broadcasting 


Earned 

Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share -Price Range 
|. ae $12.5 $0.06 ( Listed 
re 18.8 0.80 onN Y. 
ae 30.3 0.53 Stock 
1945..... 30.7 0.24 Exchange 
S46. oc 32.8 1.24 July 26, 
a 36.0 1.28 1948) 
1948..... 37.1 0.28 10%— 6% 
iC. 40.3 D0.31 10%— 5% 
i.) Se 45.9 0.05 144— 77% 
|] See 59.0 0.22 14%—10% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1951..... a ers 
| 7 aaa 16.5 D012 al2y%— 9% 
~ D—Deficit. a—To May 21. 





tising have risen. In 1951, the latter 
reached a record high of $6.5 bil- 
lion, a gain of 14 per cent. Television 
advertising, which soared from $161.6 
million in 1950 to $305.4 million in 
1951, accounted for an important 
share of the increase. Since advertis- 
ing expenditures will doubtless set 
another new record this year (the 
gain for March over the year-earlier 
month was 18 per cent), television 
and radio combined will share in the 
increased volume although income 
from the latter source will be down 
again from its 1950 high owing to 
rate cuts. While there are nowhere 
near as many television as radio sets 
in use, the total has reached a re- 
spectable 17 million (with an esti- 
mated 57.8 million viewers) com- 
pared with about 12 million at the 
end of March, 1951. 


March quarter net of the two ma- 
jor companies which derive the bulk 
of their revenues from broadcasting 
were down from the previous period 
largely because of increased wage and 
other costs. Retrenchments have 
been made in the way of pruning ex- 
penses and cutting down staffs (par- 
ticularly at ABC). Handicapped by 
inadequate working capital, ABC 
has been seeking FCC approval of 
a merger with United Paramount 
Theatres, which would strengthen it 
both financially and competitively. 
With a heavy investment in radio and 
television broadcasting facilities (in- 
cluding a 23-acre TV site in Los An- 
geles), ABC increased its long-term 
debt from nearly $6.6 million at the 
end of 1950 to around $9.8 million at 
December 31 last. In view of pres- 
ent uncertainty over the United Par- 
amount merger and the company’s 
inability to realize sufficient earnings 
to make dividend payments, the 
shares are definitely speculative. 

Columbia Broadcasting not only 
has one of the largest radio networks 
(207 stations) plus two  wholly- 
owned TV stations and 51 intercon- 
nected, but is a manufacturer of 
phonograph records, and also of radio 
and television tubes through merger 
on June 15 last with Hytron Radio & 
Electronics Corporation. Columbia 
Broadcasting A and B shares (which 
are identical except for minor voting 
provisions) at present prices around 
34 afford a yield of only about 4.7 per 
cent, based on the $1.60 annual divi- 
dend. But the stock does provide an 
equity in the industry’s longer term 
growth potential, and is suitable for 
a businessman’s commitment. 





Columbia Broadcasting 


*Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year- (Millions) Share dends /7Price Range 
1942.. $44.7. $240 $1.50 164%— 8% 
1943.. 52.2 2.64 1.80 2634—15% 
1944.. 58.0 2.72 1.80 3534—26% 
1945.. 59.4 3.11 1.80 50%—31 
1946.. 67.1 3.38 2.30 47 —28 
1947.. 74.3 3.45 2.10 325%—21% 
1948.. 70.1 2.94 2.00 3234—20% 
1949.. 75.0 2.44 1.40 29%—17% 
1950.. 88.0 2.39 1.60 40%—25% 
1951.. 129.7 2.72 1.60 3534—25% 


Thirteen weeks ended March 29: 


1951.. $39.3 $0.82 aa 
0.65 a$0.80 


*On combined A and B shares 


1952 





since 


vs S68 


1931. 


tOn Class A shares. 


a404—34 


; dividends paid 
a—To May 21. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. . 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Cherry-Burrell C+ 

Even at levels around 10 this spec- 
ulative stock is in an uncertain posi- 
tion. (Pd. 30c thus far in 1952; pd. 
1951, 80c.) Earnings of this dairy 
machinery manufacturer dipped 51 
per cent in the six months ended 
April 30, 1952. Almost total absence 
of scare buying in the dairy indus- 
try, control of selling prices and Gov- 
ernment allocation of critical materi- 
als accounted for the decline. Sales 
in this period were off 15 per cent 
while net fell to 57 cents a share 
from the $1.39 in the same period of 
the preceding fiscal year. Company 
presently is engaged in a basic reor- 
ganization and a study of new lines 
of diversification. Sales of regular or 
slightly modified products to custom- 
ers not in the dairy industry are be- 
ing pushed and management has been 
“particularly encouraged by the re- 
sults obtained. .. .” 


Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. Cc 

Company has one of the poorest 
operating records in the group and 
stock at 21 has little attraction. (Pd. 
$2 in 1951; pd. 1952, $1.) Largely 
reflecting the recent freight rate in- 
crease, company expects operations 
in 1952 to be quite satisfactory. In 
discussing possible oil developments 
on Milwaukee’s land holdings, an of- 
ficial stated that the Milwaukee Land 
Company (wholly-owned subsidiary ) 
in past years entered into several 
leases but after drilling a few wells all 
leases were cancelled or quit-claimed 
back to the land company. Within 
past months “‘we did enter into a lease 
agreement with an operator (who we 
understand is in partnership with an 
oil company) and others covering 


acreage in the vicinity of Chehalis, 
Wash.” 


Firestone Tire oo 
Company is one of the better situ- 
ated in the industry and at current 


8 


levels around 55 stock appears rea- 
sonably priced. ( Yields 5.5% on reg. 
75c qu. pymts.) A new $2 million 
production line at the Fall River, 
Mass., plant of Firestone Industrial 
Products, a subsidiary, will enable 
it to triple the output of foamed la- 
tex mattresses, turning out a mattress 
a minute. This subsidiary was re- 
cently awarded a $6.7 million Army 
contract for field protective assem- 
blies. About half of the proceeds 
from the recent sale of $75 million 
3% per cent debentures will be used 
to retire bank loans with the re- 
mainder being earmarked for work- 
ing capital, expansion and general 
corporate purposes. (Also FW, Dec. 
26.) 


General Dynamics C+ 

Based on company’s substantial 
participation in the growing defense 
effort, stock could improve in market 
status; recent price, 31. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Backlog of defense orders as of 
February 29 stood at $333.8 million 
compared with $267.7 million at De- 
cember 31. Company (formerly the 
Electric Boat Company) expects to 
take two years or more to complete 
the year-end orders alone, but cau- 
tions that such orders may be can- 
celled at the option of the customer. 
It anticipates additional submarine 
orders, but cannot predict what por- 
tion of the Navy’s 1952 submarine 
program will be allotted to it. Large 
plane orders have been received by 
the Canadair Ltd., Canadian subsidi- 
ary, from the Canadian government. 
Scheduled for delivery in 1954 are 
two submarines for the Republic of 
Peru. (Also FW, Sept. 26.) 


General Portland Cement C+ 

Yield is liberal, but stock is essen- 
tially a business cycle issue; recent 
price, 39. (Pd. $3 last year.) The 
completion by mid-year of additions 
to the Tampa facilities will permit 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


annual production to be boosted to 
1.25 million barrels of cement. A 


-substantial backlog of construction 


orders in company’s marketing area 
brighten intermediate term prospects. 
But it will be caught between ex- 
panding volume at higher costs and 
the price freeze. General expects 1952 
gross income will equal if not better 
the $27.3 million of 1951. A $1 mil- 


lion increase in sales in the 


only three cents in profits over the $1 
a share reported as earned in the pre- 


vious similar period. (Also FW, 
Dec. 19.) 
International Paper BL 


Stock provides a fairly liberal yield | 


(6.5% ) based on the reasonably se- 


cure $3 an. div.; recent price, 46. f 
Higher labor and material costs to- — j 
gether with increased freight rates > 
will be restrictive earnings factors [ 
this year, but well maintained sales | 
should provide ample earnings to cov- 
er present dividends. In commenting [ 
upon the subject of paperboard, an f 
official recently stated “consumption f 
and production are now in balance. f 
New paperboard facilities in the in- f 
dustry will not be a factor for two f 
or three years and business growth f 


will absorb this additional output.” 
Part of International’s 2.9 million 
acres of Southland forests have been 
leased for oil exploration, but so far 
none has been found. Revenues from 
oil rights in all of last year contribu- 
ted only $167,000, but in the first 
quarter of 1952, $261,000 was real- 


ized from this source. (Also FW, 
Aug. 29.) 
Kresge (S.S.) A 


A dividend payer since 1913, stock 
(now 36) has attraction for income; 


yields 5.6 per cent, based on $2 an. f 


div. Kresge’s inventory on May 1 
was about five per cent less than on 
the comparable date a year earlier and 
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President D. C. Fisher asserts: “Our 
inventory is in keeping with today’s 
volume.” Sales in the first four 
months of 1952 were up 5% per cent 
compared with the similar months in 
1951 and this year is expected to be 
a satisfactory one from a volume 
standpoint. The 1952 construction 
budget has been fixed at $8 million, 
covering the opening of 12 new stores 
and the enlargement and moderniza- 
tion of 14 units; last year, 11 new 
outlets were opened and 16 were im- 
proved. Special attention is being 


| given to the problem of cost control 
| and to the development of the inten- 


| Lockheed Aircraft 


sified selling effort needed in today’s 
competitive markets. 


C+ 

Though speculative, stock repre- 
sents one of the leading units in the 
aviation manufacturing field; recent 


| price, 21. (Pd. 60c thus far in 1952; 


pd. 1951, $1.10.) 


Company has 


| speeded up production of its Super 
Constellation transports, both for the 


Armed Forces and commercial air- 
lines. Also, increasing quantities are 


| being turned out of early-warning ra- 


“Pena re apes a3) 


dar observation versions of the same 
four-engine plane; T-33 and TV-2 
jet trainers ; F-94all-weather intercep- 
tors and P2V anti-submarine bomb- 
ers. In the development stage is the 
YC-130, first turbo-prop transport, 
as well as other craft on the guarded 


) list. Management indicates that earn- 
| ings in the first half will be only 
| moderate. Backlog March 31 was 
| nearly $1.6 billion, largest in com- 
| pany’s history and up 178 per cent 
| over a year ago. (Also, FW. Jan. 
| 12.) 


Lowenstein (M.) 


C+ 
Near term operations may improve, 
but the stock represents a speculative 


| situation in @ cyclical group. Recent 


price, 30. (Pays 50c qu.) Reflecting 
general conditions within the indus- 
try, sales in the first quarter declined 
about $3.6 million from the $68.5 
million volume in the same period last 


| year and earnings sagged to $1.10 


from $2.06 a share. Company’s back- 


| log is “quite substantial” and its in- 


ventories are in better proportion. 


§ The new $2.5 million synthetic fiber 






plant at Anderson, S.C., goes into op- 
eration this summer and should add 
to earnings. Company is optimistic 
MAY 28, 1952 


concerning the future since “we pro- 
duce a bread-and-butter, not a luxury, 
product. People will buy our goods 


even in a scarcity economy.” EPT 
credit is around $9 a share. 
Mathieson Chemical A 


Selling around 46, stock is mid- 
way between its 1952 high-low and 
does not appear over-priced in rela- 
tion to current and future prospects. 
(Returns 4.4% on 50c qu. divs.) 
Although profits declined to 77 cents 
in the first quarter from 81 cents in 
the like 1951 period, earnings rose in 
each successive month with March 
profits at a record high. Operations at 
the Doe Run, Ky., hydrocarbon facili- 
ties which reached capacity in April 
are expected to contribute substan- 
tially to earnings during the remainder 
of 1952. Output at the six-month old 
Saltville, Va., chlorine-caustic plant 
already exceeds theoretical capacity. 
The profits of the Morgantown, W. 
Va., facilities which were leased from 
the Army for the production of am- 
monia will not be reported until re- 
habilitation costs are repaid to Math- 
ieson under the terms of a long term 
lease. (Also FW, Mar. 5.) 


Northern States Power (Minn.) B 

Stock has merit for income; at re- 
recent prices around 11, yields slight- 
ly under 6.5%. (Pays 70c an.) Com- 
pany proposes to issue 1,108,966 
shares of common stock which would 
be offered to stockholders on the ba- 
sis of one share for each ten shares 
held. Company also plans to sell at 
competitive bidding $21.5 million of 
30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds of this financing will provide 
part of the new capital required for 
« five-year construction program es- 
timated to cost around $140 million. 
Net in the three months ended March 
31 increased to 30 cents a share from 
the 23 cents reported in the corres- 
ponding period of 1951. 


Pacific Gas & Electric B-- 

Priced at 34 to yield 5.9%, shares 
are a suitable income holding. (Pays 
$2 an.) Company will offer 2.3 million 
new shares of common to stockhold- 
ers of record June 10 on basis of one 
share for each five held, with proceeds 
applied to company’s construction 
program. Rights are expected to be 
effective June 14, with expiration date 





two weeks later. With gross operat- 
ing revenues increasing to $293 mil- 
lion in the twelve months to March 
31 from $246.8 million in the preced- 
ing twelve month period, net rose 
almost $3 million despite higher costs 
and taxes. However reilecting the 
larger amount of stock outstanding, 
result equaled $2.31 per share vs. 
$2.38 in the same 1950-51 period. 


Standard Brands B 

Stock’s chief appeal lies in the gen- 
erous yield of 6.8%; current price, 
25. (Pd. $1.70 in 1951.) Standard’s 
expansion and improvement program 
has been brought to ‘a practical com- 
pletion” as far as major projects are 
concerned and capital expenditures 
this year will be between only $4 mil- 
lion and $5 million. President Joel 
S. Mitchell reports that “so far in 
1952 operating conditions haven't 
changed much from the last half of 
last year, but indications point to the 
approach of a buyer’s market.” Com- 
pany’s Blue Bonnet brand of mar- 
garine continues to hold first place in 
sales in the country, but the liquor 
division has shown a decided slump 
in volume. Earnings in the first quar- 
ter were 58 cents a share vs. 59 cents 
in the comparable period a vear ago. 


Union Carbide A+ 

Longer term appeal of the issue has 
been enhanced by an important for- 
ward step in coal chemistry; price, 
62. (Pd. $2.50 in ’51; pd. or decl. $1 
thus far in ’52.) Climaxing 17 years 
of research and the expenditure of 
nearly $20 million, Union Carbide has 
begun large-scale commercial produc- 
tion of aromatic organic chemicals by 
coal hydrogenation. These chemicals— 
including benzol, toluol, napthalene, 
phenol, cresols, pyridine and quino- 
line—are now produced mainly in 
steel industry by-product coke ovens. 
But as a result of the new process, 
production of many coal chemicals 
will no longer be tied to the rate of 
steel production. All told, the process 
will permit production of about 
100 commercial chemicals, many of 
which are both rare and costly. Gaso- 
line can also be produced, but there 
are no present plans in this direction. 
The Carbide plant at Institute, W. 
Va., can now handle up to 600 tons 
of coal per day, and eventually much 
larger facilities will be built. 
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Electric Auto-Lite 
Reasonably Priced 


Around 48, issue is selling for less than six times average 


earnings during past five years. Stock is not of investment 


grade, but is a businessman's holding. Yield tops 6 per cent 


i’ the five years ended December 31 
last, Electric Auto-Lite earned a 
total of $41.53 per share on its com- 
mon stock, an average of $8.31 a 
year. Yet at its current price around 
48 it is selling at less than six times 
the annual average, and less than six 
and one-half times its 1951 net of 
$7.47 per share. That there is little 
if any justification for the low price- 
earnings ratio is suggested by the 
fact that first quarter earnings this 
year of $1.83 per share were at a rate 
practically equal to the 1951 net. 

Dividends paid during the five year 
period were at the rate of $3 per 
year in each year except 1950 when 
$3.75 was paid. The company there- 
fore retained 62 per cent of its earn- 
ings over the five-year period, prac- 
tically the same as the amount (60 
per cent) obtained out of last year’s 
earnings. The retained funds have 
been plowed back into the business 
to provide working capital and finance 
the growth and expansion of the 
company’s facilities. During the five 
years, sales each year exceeded the 
preceding year, rising from $122.8 
million in 1946 to $292.7 million last 
year. 

In the first quarter of this year, 
while sales were off to $66.9 million, 
compared with $74.9 million in the 
1951 first quarter, net before taxes 
totaled $7.0 million against $5.5 mil- 
lion in the first three months of last 
year. The rise in net offset entirely 
the 50 per cent hike in Federal taxes 
to $4.2 million from $2.8 million in 
the corresponding quarter of 1951. 

Electric Auto-Lite, the largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of motor ig- 
nition and other equipment, is a 
major factor in the set storage bat- 
tery industry and an important maker 
of automotive accessories and instru- 
ments for marine and aircraft units. 
Normally, close to three-fourths of its 
sales are for original equipment and 
10 


less than 20 per cent for replacement, 
the remainder coming from its 
wholly-owned Canadian and other 
subsidiaries except for about 1.5 per 
cent each year for export. Since the 
initiation of the defense program and 
the imposition of controls and pro- 
duction quotas on civilian automobile 
manufacture—as well as on the ac- 
tivities of other customer industries— 
replacement demand has stepped up 
sharply. 

Commenting on the replacement 
situation, particularly as it concerns 
the demand for automotive products, 
Auto-Lite’s board chairman, R. G. 
Martin, points out that with 52 mil- 
lion vehicles registered, and new car 
production this year limited, the com- 
pany’s prospects for replacement 
business are highly favorable. Less 
than six million new cars, trucks and 
buses will be turned out this year 
and the drop in demand for new 
equipment should be offset, and more, 
by replacement sales. In 1949 about 
79 per cent of sales were for new 





Electric Auto-Lite 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $58.8 $11.37 $6.00 174 —50 
1932... “is. 121 2.60 323%,— 8% 
1937.. 608 3.43 260 45%—14% 
1938.. 39.5 1.53 100 36%4—13% 
1939.. 56.3 472 3.00 4054—22% 
1940.. 73.0 5.01 3.00 4134—25 
1941.. 94.0 490 3.00 337%—17% 
1942.. 83.0 3.41 2.25  3034—20% 
1943.. 130.5 3.52 2.00 39%—30% 
1944.. 137.8 409 200  453,—37% 
1945.. 124.4 3.76 2.50 71 —42%K% 
1946.. 122.8 2.72 3.00 80%—50% 
1947.. 186.0 7.17 3.00  6534—507% 
1948.. 210.1 816 3.00 56 —39% 
1949.. 217.6 7.58 3.00 43 —335% 
1950.. 245.4 11.15 3.75 491%4—38% 
1951.. 292.7 7.47 3.00 545%—44y% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1951.. $74.9 $1.80 pits. Oeandetisenue 
1952.. 66.9 1.83 a$0.75 a52%4,—443, 





*Has paid dividends in every year, 1935 to 
date. a—Through May 21. 





equipment, 18 per cent for replace- 
ment. In 1950, with the defense 
program just under way the propor- 
tions were 71.2 per cent and 21.5 per 
cent. 

Last year new equipment accounted 
for less than 68 per cent of Auto- 
Lite’s sales, replacement and service 
for 21.5 per cent. Percentagewise, 
the 1951 increase over 1950 replace- 
ments was more significant, the rise 
of $12.5 million to $63.0 million be- 
ing a fraction less than 25 per cent, 
while new equipment sales, although 
aided by defense business, increased 
but 15 per cent to $201.5 million. 

The company is well adapted for 
production of military materiel of va- 
rious types. Already with a heavy 
order book of defense contracts, 
Auto-Lite is negotiating for others 
to balance the over-all easing of sales 
for new equipment. Not all of the 
items included under the head of 
defense business are in production as 
yet. For certain products, extensive 


is virtually without pricing problems, 


having settled most of them with [ 


OPS, and has encountered no serious 
difficulties in obtaining materials. 


Barring a prolonged steel strike, no 


important production interruption ap- 
pears in prospect. 


satisfactory. 


ties of $54.7 million, providing work- 
ing capital of $57.4 million. Long 
term debt of $24.1 million compared 
with $28.4 million at the end of 1950; 
during the year $4.22 million was 


paid on the 2.8 per cent promissory } 


note obligatidn to an insurance com- 
pany, though only $2.11 million was 
payable under the terms of the loan. 
There is but one class of stock, of 
which 1.5 million shares are out- 
standing. Last year $3.00 per share 
was paid in dividends. This year a 
quarterly payment of 75 cents was 
made April 1. Currently selling 
around 48 the shares afford an an- 
nual return of slightly more than 6 
per cent. Because of the cyclical na- 
ture of the business, and the com- 
pany’s heavy dependence on the au- 
tomotive industry, the shares cannot 
be rated as of investment grade, but 
they are suitable for inclusion in the 
average businessman’s portfolio. 
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Some Rails Still 


Face Recapitalization 


Most roads emerged from the courts several years ago, 


but some important reorganizations have still to be 


completed. A few solvent lines also may recapitalize 


Ithough railroad reorganizations 
are largely a thing of the past, 
there are still a few reminders around 


| of the grim days when bankrupt roads 


represented more than one-fourth of 


i the face value of rail securities and 


over a third of the carrier mileage 
was im receivership. About five im- 
portant Class I roads have still to go 
through the reorganization wringer 


| and, because of the conflicting inter- 


ests of various groups of security 
holders, several of these seem likely 


| to drag on for a considerable period. 


Painfully Slow Process 


Meanwhile, some other solvent car- 


| riers have been making painfully slow 
| progress in eliminating heavy arrears 


pepors cee = 


Ee oe 


on interest payments or preferred 
dividends and the time-table in these 
cases also extends well into the future. 

The Missouri Pacific—one of the 
largest railroad systems west of the 
Mississippi River—is the principal 
carrier still to be reorganized. Last 
April 21, an important event in the 


| MOP reorganization proceedings 
; occurred when the Supreme Court 
| declined to review the plan approved 
| by the ICC two years ago; the plan 
} is now back in the hands of the Com- 






mission which must determine wheth- 
er modifications are called for by 
changed conditions in the road’s ter- 
‘ritory, and a decision should be forth- 
coming soon. Those opposed to the 
plan, led by the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion which holds some 400,000 com- 
mon shares, are exhausting every 
means at their disposal to upset the 
plan; their latest move has been to 
challenge the balloting of participat- 
ing creditors on the ICC plan. (Ten 
of the road’s 14 classes of voting 
security holders approved the plan, 
and the ICC certified the results to 
the courts. ) 

In the Florida East Coast proceed- 
ings, a District Court has rejected 
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the ICC’s plan for merging the road 
with the Atlantic Coast Line. Ap- 
pointment of a receiver and sale of 
the debtor’s property has been or- 
dered, representing a major victory 
for the St. Joe Paper Company— 
owner of a large proportion of the 
road’s junior bonds—which has been 
attempting to keep control. The 
Coast Line has appealed the decision 
to a higher court and litigation in this 
case seems certain to be protracted. 

Delays in the Wisconsin Central 
plan also seem unavoidable, since the 
revised reorganization plan put forth 
last March by the ICC will probably 
he opposed by various groups as be- 
ing too drastic, considering the car- 


rier’s good postwar earnings. The 
Wisconsin Central, in competition 
with several other carriers, links 


Chicago with the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and a connection with the Canadian 
Pacific-controlled ‘Soo’ line provides 
the C-P with an entrance into Chi- 
cago. The Canadian Pacific, owner 
of a large block of the Wisconsin’s 
bonds, and the Soo line—holder of 
most of the common—have opposed 
any reorganization outside of Section 
77, while the preferred stockholders 
favor a Mahaffie Act reorganization 
under which a road can come out of 
receivership upon approval of three- 
fourths of the bondholders. Under 
the ICC plan, the Canadian Pacific 









































































and the Soo line would be entitled to 


28 per cent and 24 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the road’s new common 
stock, 

Trustees in bankruptcy of the New 
York, Ontario & Western have just 
been granted an adjournment by the 
Federal court to iron out difficulties 
in connection with terms for the sale 
of the line’s properties to two new 
corporations. If the sale should go 
through, the road—which is mainly 
an anthracite carrier—may finally re- 
vert to private operation. The simi- 
larly-named but better situated New 
York, Susquehanna & Western op- 
erates only a few hundred miles of 
track, but with little passenger busi- 
ness and motive power almost com- 
pletely dieselized, prospects appear 
encouraging. The plan for this road 
could be consummated within a rea- 
sonable period. Another plan that 
might well be made effective within a 
fairly short time is that of the Boston 
& Maine, which was affirmed by a 
Federal District Court last February. 
Minority stockholders have petitioned 
the ICC for reconsideration of the 
plan, but if the Commission finds the 
group’s appeal to be without merit a 
recap may not be far off. 


Two Voluntary Programs 


Although neither the Western 
Maryland nor the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas is under compulsion to do so, 
both roads have recapitalization pro- 
grams under study. For the M-K-T, 
such a plan must await clearance of 
arrears on the road’s Adjustment 5s 
of 1967. As of last March 1, the 
“Katy’s” preferred arrears totaled 
$143.50 a share or nearly $96 million 
—a sum which apparently will have 
to be liquidated by issuing additional 
common stock to the preferred hold- 
ers in exchange for their claim to 
back dividends. The Western Mary- 
land had arrears of $131.25 per share 
on its $7 preferred on April 1, but 
a major obstacle in the way of any 
recapitalization plan is the opposition 
of stockholder groups which do not 
want their equity diluted. The road 
showed a modest earnings gain last 
year, a better showing than the car- 
rier group as a whole. Some compro- 
mise between the interested groups 
should eventually be possible, but a 
development of this nature 1s not a 
near-term expectation. 


ll 


Aiding There can be only a 
Foreign relatively small num- 

. ber of Americans so 
Nations 


selfish as to deny aid 
to any foreign nation if it would be 
assured that our assistance will be 
used in the fight for maintenance of 
political freedom throughout the 
world. 

On this score we have no reason 
to quarrel. Opposition arises, how- 
ever, because there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the billions of 
dollars in American aid so far pro- 
vided the so-called friendly nations 
have been used for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

We do not recall having seen ade- 
quate audits which could satisfy the 
American people that their donated 
dollars have been wisely employed. 
Yet this should be a prerequisite for 
any further appropriation that is 
made from the public treasury. 

Both former President Herbert 
Hoover and elder statesman Bernard 
Baruch have contended that the na- 
tion will only spend its way into 
bankruptcy by the uncontrolled man- 
ner in which it appropriates billions 
of dollars for foreign aid. If we keep 
up this practice, it won’t be long be- 
fore we will have exhausted our re- 
sources. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was not concerned nor does President 
Truman worry at all about how much 
the nation spends. The theory to 
spend and spend, and tax and tax, 
advocated by Harry Hopkins, is how- 
ever, a direct course to bankruptcy. 

It is high time that we had the 
benefits of a real audit which would 
insure that the billions of dollars 
asked for by Mr. Truman for foreign 
aid are not wasted. 

The Kremlin enjoys nothing better 
than the knowledge that America is 
wasting its wealth, and awaits eag- 
erly the day when we will be so bad 
12 























off financially that we would be hard 
pressed even to defend ourselves 
against an aggressor. 


More During a few hours 
Should of leisure recently, I 
Do This began reading a 


house organ pub- 
lished semi-annually by Camillus Cut- 
lery Company. Largely devoted to 
life in the small community of Camil- 
lus which nestles in the green hills 
of upstate New York, Camillus Di- 
gest must make interesting reading 
not only to those who toil in the 
company’s plant, but also to residents 
of the village. 

I had hardly read more than a few 
pages when I became impressed with 
its high literary quality and the sim- 
plicity of its contents. The pocket- 
sized magazine is brilliantly edited by 
Alfred Lief and illustrated by Zola. 
The publication not only depicts the 
splendid and contented life of the 
community’s workers and villagers, 
but it digresses to include intellectual 
material as well as a section devoted 
to a pertinent public topic. Thus, 
in the May issue we find a condensa- 
tion of The Narrow Line, by Ber- 
trand Russell, the widely-known phil- 
osopher; and a series of articles on 
the subject of “Public Office vs. Cor- 
ruption” which includes a_ short 
sketch of Harlan Fiske Stone, a for- 
mer Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The contents of the magazine 
in general would interest almost 
everyone. 

What is especially interesting is 
the fact that little space is devoted to 
direct advertising of the Camillus 
Cutlery Company, which was founded 
in 1876 by Adolph Kastor, father of 


Page 


the present chairman of the board, 
Alfred B. Kastor. 
Camillus Digest, to me, is a most 


effective house organ, spreading word 


of the achievements and ambitions 


not only of a corporation, but of an ff 


entire community. 


It would be a great step forward Ff 


if more American corporations could 


capture the spirit of Camillus Digest ¥ 
for their own house organs, for then 


they would have a far more effective 
public relations tool. 


Working —_ Harried taxpayers of the 
for nation more and more> 
tite Son “O? day are beginning 


to realize just how heavy 
is the burden they are shouldering as 
a result of Uncle Sam’s current tax 


toll. Wherever one goes, the princi-} 


pal complaint he hears is that taxes 
take so much of one’s income that 
there is little left to meet the ordinary 
costs of living. 


Not only is the complaint valid f 





yengg- a 


with respect to Federal income taxes, f 
but it also is applicable to many state f 
income taxes as well as to the numer-f 
ous excise taxes which we frequently f 


don’t even realize we are paying. 


We are fighting a cold war with 


Russia and a hot, so-called “police f 


action” in Korea, but we are not in- 
volved in an all-out global battle 


which, of course, would demand our 


fullest resources. Therefore, we seti- 
ously question why taxes should now 
be so unbearably burdensome. In fact. 
with taxes as high as they are, we 
wonder whether spendthrift Harry 
Truman could extract any more 
money from the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book even though he might consider 
that necessary. 

High taxes are hitting everyone 
where it hurts the most. We can fully 
expect this fact to play a very im- 
portant part during the forthcoming 
Presidential election. 
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Price Cuts Hit Lead Miners 





Recently in short supply, lead stocks now are over-large, and 


controls are ended. Leading producers have reasonably satis- 


factory records. But other issues are distinctly speculative 


he rapidly easing supply situa- 

tion in lead and other non- 
ferrous metals, resulting in the re- 
moval on May 16 of all Government 
controls from lead, cadmium and 
other metals, and of practically ail 
controls from zinc, has _ brought 
about materially lower prices for lead 
and cadmium and has weakened the 
zinc price structure. All of which 
points to at least a moderate decline 
in earnings of zinc and lead miners 
and smelters. 

The break in lead carried the price 
from 19 cents a pound (New York) 
to 15 cents in a series of three cuts, 
in the short period from April 29 to 
May 12. The 19-cent price had been 
in effect since October 2, 1951, when 
the ceiling was raised from the 17- 
cent level which had been maintained 
since January 1951. Cadmium, a 
zinc smelter product, dropped 30 
cents a pound overnight when con- 
trols were abolished, to $2.25 a pound 
from the $2.55 level which had been 
in effect since November 1950, when 


$2.55. Zinc quotations were un- 
changed in a little more than nominal 
market, though a break from 19.50 
cents (East St. Louis) was consid- 
ered likely—this accounting for the 
current apathy of buyers. 


Controls About Ended 


The only restriction left on zinc is 
a 60-days’ supply limit on inventories 
as compared with the previous 30-day 
limit. This is not expected to survive 
long, since NPA estimates that 1952 
production of slab zinc will reach 
1,079,000 tons while, barring a pro- 
longed steel strike, consumption will 
reach 933,000 tons. Incidentally, one 
of the factors in the revocation of 
lead controls was the NPA estimate 
that the supply this year would reach 
1,285,400 tons against consuming de- 
mand of only 1.2 million tons. 

With all controls ended and lead 
freely offered at 15 cents a pound by 
all sellers, buyers now indicate readi- 
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ness to take on supplies and a lively 
market has developed. Storage bat- 
tery makers have scheduled opera- 
tions to build up replacement inven- 
tories in anticipation of a strong fall 
and winter demand, and new buying 
from that source is counted upon to 
help steady the lead market around 
present levels. Battery makers are the 
largest users of lead, with pigment 
demand, cable coverings and building 
next in line, 

An intimation of the price troubles 
that may lie ahead for zinc may be 
gleaned from the reported appearance 
in recent weeks of offers of foreign 
zinc (Belgian) at 17.75 cents a 
pound, which is below the 18-cent 
price at which import duties of seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound would auto- 
matically be restored. Under the Feb- 
ruary 12 order suspending duties on 
both lead and zinc it was provided 
that the suspension would end March 
31, 1953, or at the termination of the 
emergency—whichever came first— 
or if the average monthly price of 
either metal should drop below 18 
cents a pound. Lead of course is now 
three cents under that level. 

Another result of the ending of 
controls, and a constructive one, is 
the resumption of trading in futures 
contracts on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange, which began May 
26 with July as the first delivery 
month. Trading in zinc futures con- 
tracts may come later, but is unlikely 
so long as no significant amount of 
domestic metal is available at less 


than the long-time ceiling for which 
producers are still holding out. How- 
ever, the same conditions that finally 
broke the back of the lead market may 
operate against zinc: increasing pro- 
duction of foreign metal and the need 
of foreign producers for hard cur- 
rency. 

The leading lead-zinc producers 
have satisfactory earnings and divi- 
dend records, and qualify for inclu- 
sion in a businessman’s well-diversi- 
fied portfolio. New Jersey Zinc, the 
leading zinc producer, has paid divi- 
dends in every year since 1883. St. 
Joseph Lead, major lead miner, has 
made payments to its stockholders in 
every year since 1907 with one ex- 
ception (1933) and all told has 
missed only six years since its initial 
dividend in 1874. It owns about ten 
per cent of the capital stock of New 
Jersey Zinc and markets the output 
of Federal Mining & Smelting which 
is controlled and managed by Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining. The shares 
of Consolidated Mining & Smelting, 
Ltd., 51 per cent owned by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, with a dividend 
record dating from 1924, also are of 
the businessman’s investment type. 
Each of the three leaders has but one 
class of stock and no long term debt. 


Others in Group 


Eagle-Picher, while somewhat 
speculative, has strengthened its posi- 
tion in recent years by diversifying 
into non-mining avenues as an offset 
to declining reserves of ore. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of its revenues 
are now derived from insulation ma- 
terials, metal products, paints and 
pigments. The remaining issues are 
distinctly speculative, though the 
Hudson Bay capital stock, on which 
dividends have been paid since 1935, 
is in somewhat better position than 
the usual run of speculative Canadian 
metal shares. 


Principal Producers of Lead and Zine 


c—— Sales —— --—-— Earned Per Share ———, 

(Millions) 7-—Annual—_ -—- 3 Months — --Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
Amer. Zinc, Ld. & Sm. $65.1 $79.7 $5.14 $4.54 a$1.21 a$1.60 $1.25 $0.50 19 
Bunker Hill & S..... 40.3 38.0 b3.16 b2.81 ee ope 2.00 1.00 19 
Consolidated M. & S.. c136.1 c174.8  ¢2.50 ¢3.10 ears af: c2.10 ¢1.20 33 
Eagle-Picher ........ e69.1 e82.1 3.25 e3.74 0.92 0.70 £1.50 0.60 20 
Federal M. &’S...... 13.0 12.8 b10.43b9.16 b3.41 b2.28 6.00 2.00 57 
Hudson Bay ........ 43.9 54.3 5.53 6.42 143 1.59 5.00 ¢2.00 54 
New Jersey Zinc..... 15.4 22.3 5.11 5.06 1.28 1.41 3.00 1.50 64 
St. Joseph Lead..... 103.9 110.8 4.95 5.50 1.55 1.45 3.25 £1.50 44 
Shattuck-Denn ...... 32 4.3 0.79 1.06 we wae 0.75 0.30 9 


*Declared or paid to May 21. a—Four months. b—Before depreciation and/or depletion. c 
f—Plus stock. 


adian funds. e—Year ended November 30. 
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Contrasting Results 


For Mail Order Rivals 


Sears posts new sales gains over Ward with record vol- 


ume for first quarter while latter's results were off 


10.2 per cent. Ward continues to build up cash position 


he sharp contrast in the basic 
policies of America’s two leading 
mail order houses stood out more 
than ever last year and continues to 
be emphasized as time goes on. Sears 
rounded out its $305 million six-year 
expansion program by opening 30 
new retail stores and 75 order offices 
and increasing sales to a record $2.6 
billion. But Montgomery Ward’s 
dollar volume was off from that of 
the previous fiscal year and it con- 
tinued to decline (by 10.2 per cent) 
in the three months ended April 30 
last. Sears, on the other hand, posted 
a new record for the quarter, up 1.6 
per cent from the year-earlier date. 
The basic difference all along has 
hinged on the question of expansion, 
whether to spend money or to save it. 
Montgomery Ward’s net investment 
in properties and  equipment—as 
shown by its balance sheet at Janu- 
ary 31 last—was smaller than at any 
other time in many years, literally an 





Montgomery Ward 


*Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per +Divi- 
lions) Share dends Price Range 

1929.. $267.3 $2.60 $2.62%4 1567%—42% 
1932.. 176.5 11.59 None 164— 3% 
1937.. 361.3 3.41 4.90 69 —30 
1938.. 414.0 3.50 1.50 5414—25 
1939.. 474.9 4.91 1.25 573%4—40% 
1940.. 515.9 4.14 2.75 56 —31% 
1941.. 632.7 4.01 2.00 3914—24Y% 
1942.. 635.0 3.65 2.00 34144—23% 
1943.. 595.9 3.69 2.00 56 —33% 
1944.. 621.0 3.81 2.00 53R—41% 
1945.. 6548 4.13 2.00 76 —47% 
1946.. 974.3 6.29 2.00 104%—57% 
1947.. 1,158.7 8.86 3.00 64542—49 
1948.. 1,212.0 10.28 3.00 65 —47% 
1949.. 1,084.4 7.13 3.00 59342—47% 
1950.. 1,170.5 11.19 3.00 67%4—49% 
1951.. 1,106.2 8.14 4.00 757RA—64 
Three months ended April 30: 

Sas. ee ee vas > See eeibiaw 
1952.. 240.6 0.99 a$2.00 a671%4—58 





*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ended 
January 31 of following year. tHas paid divi- 
dends in each year since 1936. a—Through 
May 21. D—Deficit. 
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amazing situation considering the 
sizable additions made by industry in 
general in the meantime. Sears, Roe- 
buck’s net fixed assets have nearly 
doubled during the last ten years with 
capital expenditures exceeding $130 
million in the first two postwar years 
alone. Total assets of both firms have 
been greatly increased since the war, 
those of Sears more than doubling, 
but Ward’s cash position is excess- 
ively strong and much larger in pro- 
portion. At January 1 last it had 
nearly $245.7 million in cash and 
Government securities or about 22 
per cent of annual sales. Sears, which 
has been putting its resources to work 
i) increasing its sales to more than 
twice those of its rival, had $233.2 
million in cash and equivalent on the 
same date, equal to less than nine per 
cent of sales. 

The difference in working capital 
position may be further illustrated to 
reveal the ultra-conservatism of the 
Ward management. Ward boosted its 
working capital ratio last year to 
5.4-to-1 from 4.7-to-1 a year earlier, 
providing a cushion to last through 
several depression years since 37 per 
cent of current assets was in cash 
and equivalent, equal to more than 
double current liabilities. Sears 
strengthened its working capital 
slightly in the meantime, ending the 
1951-52 fiscal year with a ratio of 
3.1-to-1 vs. 2.4-to-1 a year earlier. 

The net result of putting cash to 
work by investing in capital assets is 
revealed in the following table show- 
ing the amounts by which Sears’ sales 
exceed those of Montgomery Ward 
in each fiscal year starting with Janu- 
ary 31, 1939 (in millions) : 


1946... 


1939... $87.7 $390.5 
1940... 142.5 1947... 638.3 
1941... 1884 1948... 822.8 
1942... 282.4 1949... 1,084.0 
1943... 232.5 1950... 1,084.5 
1944... 255.6 1951... 1,375.9 
985... 3573 ‘52:... 1202 





As the result of its aggressive post- 
war expansion and modernization 
program, Sears boosted its sales to 
more than double those of Ward in 
fiscal 1950, increasing this favorable 
margin still further in each subse- 
quent year. 

Sears’s merchandising policies also 
vary from Ward’s in respect to decen- 
tralized management. Back in 1947, 
Sears divided its national merchandis- 
ing territory into five areas, each in 
charge of a vice president. While 
policy decisions are made at the home 
office in Chicago, which also does the 
purchasing, territorial officials enjoy 
a high degree of autonomy while an 
unusual amount of leeway is accorded 
store managers. One result had been 
a healthy esprit de corps among Sears 
personnel from top to bottom, and a 
majority of employes participate in a 
savings and profit sharing fund 
through which the company’s com- 
mon stock is purchased. A sizable 
amount of outstanding common stock 
is now owned by Sears workers. 


Basis of Policies 


Ward’s basic policies in recent 
years have been shaped by the man- 
agement’s expectation of a serious 
postwar depression in general busi- f 
ness—which so far has failed to de- } 
velop. The bolder policies followed | 
by Sears in the meanwhile have f 

Please turn to page 27 





Sears, Roebuck 
*Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per +Divi- 

lions) Share dends_ Price Range 
1929.. $403.5 $1.65 $0.62% 451%4—20 
1932.. 271.1 D013 0.31 93%— 24% 5 
1937.. 537.2 1.39 1.37% 245%—12% 
1938.. 501.7. 1.05 1.37% 20 —11% 
1939.. 617.4 165 1.06 21%—15 
1940.. 704.3 1.58 106 22 —15% 
1941.. 915.1 1.59 1.06  1934—12% 
1942.. 867.5 1.47 1.06 1554—10% 
1943.. 851.5 1.45 106 2254—14% 
1944.. 988.8 1.46 1.06 2654—21 
1945.. 1,045.3 1.52 106 40 —24% 
1946.. 1,612.6 4.24 1.75 4954—35Y, 
1947.. 1,981.5 4.56 1.75  403%4—30% 
1948.. 2,296.0 5.80 2.25 43%4—31y% 
1949.. 2,168.9 4.58 2.25  4414—33% 
1950.. 2,556.8 6.08 2.75 55 —40 §& 
1951.. 2,657.4 4.73 2.75 58 —S1¥% 
Three months ended April 30: 
| Ue ree 
1952.. 617.2 N.R.a$1.00 a5634—50% 


*1929, Calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ended 
January 31 of following year. ftHas paid divi- 
dends in each year since 1935. a—Through May 
21. D—Deficit. N. R.—Not reported. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Continued business, military and diplomatic stalemate tends 


to focus attention on day-to-day developments. But outlook 


for a much longer term will determine eventual market action 


For several months, the stock market has been 
unable to make a decisive move in either direction. 
Such inaction is unsettling to investors; if the 
major trend is upward, they want day-to-day evi- 
dence to this effect, while if it is downward they 
would like prices to remove all doubts on this score. 
But it appears unlikely that any clear-cut decision 
either way will be rendered by equity quotations 
over the next few weeks, barring some major new 
development not now foreseeable. 


The fruitless truce talks in Korea, which have 
dragged on for many months, appear just as far 
removed from a successful conclusion as ever. 
Military operations there are equally inconclusive. 
And at home, the business outlook, a much more 
direct and important market influence, remains 
hazy. A leading retail organization has recently 
predicted that retail sales in the last half of the 
year, on a dollar basis, will be five per cent ahead 
of those for the first half. In view of the major 
extent to which slow consumer purchasing has con- 
tributed to present business troubles, this should be 
a major item of good news, but similar predictions 
made regularly over recent months show no signs 
of fulfillment as yet, and investors understandably 
want to wait and see. 


The recently depressed shoe manufacturing 
industry shows unmistakable signs of perking up, 
and substantial progress is being made in the con- 
struction industry. Housing starts in April were 
well ahead of year-earlier levels, and if the antici- 
pated relaxation of Regulation X takes place further 
gains will probably be witnessed. Recent easing of 
various other Government curbs on building ac- 
tivity will also help. On the other hand, new soft 
spots develop here and there as others harden, and 
this process is likely to continue. It is even pre- 
dicted that steel production will drop well below 
capacity by the fourth quarter. 


Settlement of the three-year wage dispute af- 
fecting three operating railroad brotherhoods, and 
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approaching complete settlement of the oil strike, 
are favorable factors, but the outcome of the wage- 
price struggle in steel is just as uncertain and 
just as menacing as ever. Labor’s threat to walk 
out on the stabilization program again if the powers 
and composition of the Wage Stabilization Board 
are changed (as proposed by the Senate Banking 
Committee) carries the grave implication, in this 
election year, that virtually unlimited wage in- 
creases will continue to receive official sanction 
while prices are held down. 


Price controls may be liberalized in the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act, but even if 
they are it may do industry no good, for the econ- 
omy-minded consumer may refuse to pay the higher 
prices. Already, automobile producers have found 
it expedient to place in effect only part of the in- 
creases granted them by the OPS. A profit squeeze 
resulting from higher wages and unchanged prices 
would have a serious effect on the earnings of many 
consumer goods industries, some of which are doing 
none too well even now. 


With stock prices and the various influences 
which affect them on dead center, there is a strong 
tendency to look to each day’s news developments 
for a clue as to the direction of eventual breakout. 
This short term view, while natural, is superficial. 
Major market trends may be temporarily affected. 
but are not determined, by single decisions, actions 
or occurrences. The real controling factors develop 
slowly and are not announced in headlines. 


The adverse business trends now in evidence, 
or anticipated for the near future, are actually rela- 
tively minor. Even in depressed lines, business is 
very good by any normal standards. Continued 
high-level spending by business and consumers, 
and still higher spending by Government, are 
strong offsetting factors. Consequently, reasonably 
valued stocks of good grade remain the most at- 
tractive outlet for funds. 


Written May 22, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Automobile Demand Rising 


Passenger car sales this month are continuing © 


the upward trend manifest since the first of the 
year with added impetus supplied by abandonment 
of Regulation W which restricted credit purchases. 
The purchaser nevertheless is taking a long look 
before he buys. Recent advertisements of cars in 
all price brackets, including the Cadillac, have been 
emphasizing low comparative prices. 

First quarter reports of leading makers revealed 
that production in non-automotive lines, including 
military goods, had not yet sufficed to offset declines 
-in car output that resulted from existing controls. 
This condition miay be remedied later. Although 
first quarter earnings were down, automobile shares 
nevertheless have recently attained new highs. Gen- 
eral Motors, for example, on May 9 sold at an all- 
time peak on an adjusted basis. 


Rail Dieselization 

An increasing number of railroads are achieving 
the goal of 100 per cent dieselization, resulting in 
significant operating economies. The last steam 
train ran over the tracks of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway last February, enabling the “Frisco” 
to join the company of such roads as the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, Lehigh Valley, and Minneapolis & St. 
Louis. Not far behind this group are the Western 
Pacific, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Seaboard Air Line, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and Boston & 
Maine—all of which are over 90 per cent dieselized 
in freight operations and, in some cases, in passen- 
ger service as well. Complete dieselization, how- 
ever, is not a goal for all railroads; many have 
electrified operations while other roads prefer steam 
power where coal traffic is particularly heavy. 
Reflecting these trends, the Class I roads installed 
883 new locomotives in the first four months of 
1952, of which all except five were diesels. Of the 
1,493 new locomotives on order May 1, only 30 
were steam and the rest were diesels. 


Turn for Textiles? 

Mill inventories of cotton goods have ceased their 
upward climb, and a more normal pattern of for- 
ward buying is believed in sight, perhaps signaliz- 
ing the end of the industry recession. The rayon 
industry, which has been suffering from excess 
stocks, is also taking a brighter view of the future 
as weavers and knitters have reduced their inven- 
tories of yarn to less than normal quantities and 
must soon seek replacement. Some industry quar- 
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ters look for rayon and acetate yarn output to be 
close to capacity by the last quarter of this year. 
A stronger market for second-hand rayon yarns is 
already noticeable, a situation ordinarily heralding 
recovery, while prices for rayon gray goods have 
risen slightly from the year’s low. 


Whisky Prices Weaken 


New whisky is going into bonded warehouses at 
the rate of 8.5 million gallons a month, with with- 
drawals hanging around 5.5 million gallons. Stocks 
on hand are now around 900 million gallons, 
enough to last twelve years or more at the current 
rate of withdrawal. The industry would like to hark 
back to the old days when it was the pattern to 
close down all summer, but labor unions will have 
none of that today and production of unwanted 
whisky goes merrily on. Price cutting of straight 
whiskies is spreading and, apparently on the theory 
that there is more than enough 100 proof stuff to 
go round, there is progressively less pressure to sell 
blends. But the public continues to refuse to pay 
the higher prices forced by last year’s $1.50 Federal 
tax hike, and Congress is unlikely to heed pleas 
for a cutback in the tax or for an extension to 
twelve years of the storage-free period, from the 
present eight-year limit. As it is, many distillers 
already are wondering where to get the funds to 
pay the tax on their eight-year-old whisky presently 
in bond. 


More Housing 

Housing starts in April increased ten per cent 
over March, the total of 108,000 permanent, non- 
farm dwelling units comparing with 98,200 in the 
preceding month. The increase over April 1951 
was twelve per cent or 11,800. The new uptrend 
in housing acquired sufficient momentum in April 
to regain almost all the ground lost in the pre- 
ceding three months as compared with the same 
1951 period, the total for the first four months this 
year standing at 347,900 units against 348,600 in 
the same four months last year. 


Tin Can Restrictions 

Restrictions on the use of tin cans by food 
packers have been eased by NPA and limitations on 
the use of black plate (steel sheet not coated with 
tin) have been entirely lifted. As a result of the 
changes, over-all tin use will remain about the 
same, but steel consumption will probably increase. 
Unlimited amounts of cans now may be used for 
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perishable foods and essential non-food items, pre- 
viously restricted to 100 per cent of the cans used in 
the pre-Korea base period. Packers of non-perish- 
able foods can now use 100 per cent of base period 
consumption compared with 90 per cent previously. 
The quota for non-essential products such as shoe 
polish, pet foods, household cleaners, etc., has been 
boosted from 70 per cent to 90 per cent of base 
period use. Both the tin can makers and their 
customers will benefit from the NPA’s action which 
was designed to meet more adequately the current 
needs of can users. 


New Alcohol Process 

It is now possible to make grain alcohol from 
wood waste materials which are far less costly than 
blackstrap molasses, based on recent experiments. 
Synthetic molasses has been produced in a pilot 
plant at a cost of less than 13 cents a gallon, utiliz- 
ing non-timber hardwoods and wood waste, while 
blackstrap molasses is currently around 20 cents a 
gallon. There is only one plant now in operation 
utilizing this process, but several others are re- 
ported under consideration. One obstacle is that 
plant construction costs are relatively high. Mean- 
while, the industrial alcohol market (like that for 
most solvents) remains soft, with alcohol selling at 
55 cents a gallon compared with 90 cents at the 
start of the year. Publicker Industries—possessor 
of the largest fermentation ethyl alcohol capacity in 
the U.S.— and Commercial Solvents operated at 
low profit levels in the first quarter and both would 
be affected adversely by further price weakness. 


National Output. 


The market value of the nation’s output. techni- 
cally styled “gross national product,” was at an 
annual rate of $339.5 billion in the first three 
months of 1952, comparing with an annual rate of 


$334.5 billion in the final quarter of last year. 
Since average prices for the quarter were un- 
changed from the average for the preceding period, 
the increase represented a rise in volume as well 
as in dollars. Of particular significance was the 
Commerce Department’s tabulation showing a con- 
tinuation of the downtrend in business inventory 
valuations, which dropped $4.5 billion in the 
quarter. Personal income, which includes the in- 
comes of all persons from all sources, was at the 
annual rate of $258 billion, vs. $257 billion in the 
final 1951 quarter. 


Corporate News 


Simmons Company’s March quarter sales of 
$38.9 million compare with $44.7 million a year 
ago and $36.3 million, $36.5 million and $37.5 
million in the June, September and December quar- 
ters of 1951. 

May Department Stores’ sales for the fiscal year 
ended January 31: $424.9 million vs. $416.7 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

American Stores’ sales for the month of April 
were 4.6 per cent below the same 1951 month, many 
stores in metropolitan Philadelphia having been 
closed by a strike in the first week of April. 

Fairbanks, Morse has received a $1 million diesel 
electric locomotive order from Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway. 

First quarter sales of Celanese Corp. totaled $32.9 
million vs. $63.5 million in the same 1951 period, 
reflecting the textile industry slump. 

California Packing’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended February 29 were $200.6 million vs. $222.8 
million a year ago. 

National Theatres, Inc., seeks N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change listing. 

Universal Laboratories stockholders have approv- 
ed change in name to Universal American Corp. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 99 2.60% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 106 3.87 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961........ 96 3.00 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

a ae cae ain Cadena 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service’ 3s, 1977 «.. ..<.cc0.6550: 06  -324 100 
Commonwealth Edison 24s, 1999.. 94 3.07 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 95 3.05 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 25%4s, 1985.. 93 3.07 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
» Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970. 102 3.17 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 56 4.46 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 103. 4.37 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... SS $26 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv.. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.90 a$0.71 a$0.67 37 


Dow Chemical ........ *240 *1.80 £4.31 £3.57 110 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 e2.75 ¢3.11 37 
General Electric ....... 2.85 150 1.21 al.0l 59 
General Foods ........ 20 it @2. .... & 
Int’] Business Machines. *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 197 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 5.42 9542 g3.68 50 


Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 1.50 a1.34 a1.46 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 1.01 a0.81 62 
United Biscuit ........ 160 1.00 a1.09 a1.05 35 





*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve 
months ended February 28-29. f—Nine months ended February 


28-29. g—Twelve months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

--Dividends— *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Ampetionn SOmmee occ cs dccsess $2.00 $150 37 54% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 6.75 155 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 120 52 54 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ............ 240 130 4 55 
PN Te We Sic hevacdsseviss 3.00 150 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 200 55 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 200 42 7.1 
May Department Stores ....... 180 090 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric ........ 200 150 34 5.9 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 100 34 5.9 
ee ree 240 0.60 33 7.2 
Socomy-VOCWGM . .cccccceceess 180 100 38 4.7 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 100 35 5.7 
SRN TIO nc dasvsawss ccsins 225 100 38 5.9 
Pc eee er 3.05 130 55 5.5 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 52. 7.7 
ey ree 6.00 3.50 115 5.2 
BON UD hk kecbnddedxncods 450 2.75 61 T7A4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 050 32 63 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$6.69 £$3.30 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a2.45 a1.80 48 
Cluett Peabody ...... 2.25 0.50 4.36 27 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.40 e1.25 e103 15 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.00 1.97 a1.36 33 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 150 ¢g260 92236 55 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 a0.24 30 
General Amer. Transp... 3.50 1.50 1.10 a1.25 57 


General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al42 55 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g1.29 0.60 37 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 76 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.00 a1.08 0.77 46 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 68 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 4.10 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 536 ... 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 1.00 a1.39 al1.06 44 
DE ictaveanens 3.00 1.50 al1.62 a143 38 





a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Fiscal 


years ended January 31. g—Three months ended January 31. 
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| Election year poses problems to experts about to draft 


next year's budget—NPA faced with spring version of snow- 


balling—Monetary policy committee hearings may bear fruit 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Pretty 
soon, the experts will start drafting 
next year’s budget. Doing it is a little 
harder than usual. First, it’s doubtful 
that the next President, whoever he 
is, will accept the results. Everything 
that’s done now, it’s clearly realized, 
may and probably will be scrapped 
next year. Even another Democratic 


» President may not accept the Truman 
» layout. All of which poses problems 
| for the budget drafters. 


There’s another difficulty. The 
experts are at sea on whether to fore- 
cast boom, level business or depres- 


' sion. The total budget must include 
| an estimate of revenues and derive a 


, projected deficit or surplus. Some of 


OP wie! 
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the Treasury men are convinced that 


| business will not be as good next year 


as it is now. Company plant expan- 
sion, they point out, will be on the 
way down; meanwhile, there will be 
a lot of additional capacity still sub- 
ject to tax deductions. 

There’s a lot of disagreement on 
what should be the President’s tax 


} policy. It’s now accepted gospel that 
| if business is to be bad, taxes should 


be reduced. Some of the officials feel 


) sufficiently confident of their forecast- 
| ing power to recommend precisely 





that. But the charts showing rising 
Government expenditures have not 
been torn up so that others recom- 
mend repetition of the request for 
another tax rise. 


Recently the House voted to let 
Congressmen deduct from taxable in- 
come the entire expense of living in 
Washington. For a good many, this 
amounts to deducting all living costs. 
The summary in the. Congressional 
Record reads that the House 
“Adopted an amendment relative to 
deductibility for Federal income tax 
purposes of certain expenses of mem- 
bers of Congress in the performance 
of their duties.” 
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The crumpling of controls has 
been pretty fast. Day after day, the 
NPA relaxes something or other. Of- 
ficials are readier than they used to 
be to make exceptions. Very likely 
there’s a snowballing effect: a busi- 
nessman arguing for an easier order 
can easily point to precedents. Na- 
turally, the lobbyists are inspired by 
what has taken place and they ask for 
more. 

One effect has been to make it hard 
to keep staffs together. The top men 
have already gone. Nobody is willing 
to take the job vacated by Charles 
E. Wilson. Throughout the control 
agencies, men feel that there’s not 
much point in staying around. Com- 
panies are being begged to please 
terminate the leaves of absence they 
generously granted. 

If the inflation were to spark again, 
the Government would have a hard 
time. Putting back controls always 
seems “old hat.” It’s harder to get 
people to come to Washington for a 
second round than for a first. At the 
moment, this seems just about the last 
thing worth worrying about. 


Members of the Congressional 
Committee, which just held hearings 
on Monetary Policy, say that some- 
thing may come out of their long sur- 
vey after all. There will be a report, 
which probably will inspire various 
bills. Not this year or next, but some 
time, they say, there will be a change 
in the law. 

Immediately, the report is being 
written. A key point is the position 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Is it 
a part of the Government? If so, is it 
independent of the President, of Con- 
gress? There doesn’t seem to be 
much sympathy with the idea of a 
completely independent Reserve 
Board, able to undo the decisions of 
Congress—say, in supplying cheap 
mortgages. Neither do the Congress- 






men want the Board to merely accent 
either Congress or the Executive. 
There have been hints that the 
Committee members won't be able to 
agree on any clear idea. Indeed, it’s 
doubtful that any will even be willing 


to express one individually. The 
Board’s position now is, of course, 
ambiguous. Just how Congress should 
tamper with it is hard for the Com- 
mittee to decide. 


The Supreme Court doesn't have 
to hand down any decision on steel 
this term. Nothing prevents waiting 
until fall—in hope, perhaps, that it 
will have been settled by then. But 
experts look for a decision. The 
Judges, it’s said, are aware that there 
won't be a settlement while decision 
in the Court is awaited. 


Practically the whole job of pro- 
viding appropriations remains to be 
done in the Senate. The House, in 
hope of early adjournment, finished 
most of the work in the first quarter. 
The Senate has handled just a couple 
of bills. So a session after the con- 
ventions is indicated. 


An upsurge in municipal financ- 
ing is being forecast. The restraint 
on the sale of bonds has been lifted. 
Municipalities not only can sell their 
bonds but no longer should have 
much trouble in ordering construction 
materials. Construction steel, espe- 
cially, now is available. 

Volume should be high indeed. 
Since Korea, home construction con- 
tinued, though more slowly, in the 
suburbs. Build-up of facilities re- 
mains to be undertaken: Schools are 
asked for, sewers, pavement and all 
the rest. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books and Magazines .. . 

The non-profit Ford Foundation 
in October plans to introduce an “un- 
compromisingly highbrow” magazine 
abroad with the sole purpose of prov- 
ing to Europeans that Americans 
think “as well as chew gum”—to be 
printed in a number of languages, it 
will be titled Perspectives, USA... . 
Law for the Small Businessman, by 
Morton L. Leavy, the twenty-ninth 
uumber ef a miniature law library 
for the layman, has been published by 
Oceana Publications (price, $1 paper 
bound) — written in non-technical 
language, the 80-page pocket-size 
book includes chapters on forms of 
business organization, leases, business 
names, pricing factors, taxes and in- 
surance. .. . Viva Life, Time, Inc.’s 
new foreign language magazine to be 
based on its domestic edition of Life, 
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Price 


Only $1.25. 


Just Off 
the Press! 

















12-YEAR 


N. Y. Curb Record 


1940-1951 


Here's a new $1.25 book you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the NEW YORK CURB EX- 
CHANGE. This "!2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" (1940-1951) has been re- 
printed from the Curb tables we have 
been publishing in FINANCIAL 
WORLD for more than seven months, 
plus the addition of 1951 figures avail- 
able to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly 
For Each of 585 Curb Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings. ..1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends ...... 1940-1951 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 
(d) Ail Stock Splits of 20% or more, 
1940 to April 30, 1952. 

After using this "I2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your Curb stocks with past perform- 
ance. Price only $1.25. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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will first appear in January, 1953— 
publication date will be every other 
Monday ; distribution, Spanish-speak- 
ing Latin American countries... .A 
99-page illustrated booklet reproduc- 
ing official U. S. Government seals 
and badges currently in use is. avail- 
able (price 35 cents) from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office—seals of the 
States, nationally known organiza- 
tions and quasi-governmental units 
are also included. 


Building . . . 

A five-room portable house (plus 
bath, utility room) which can be 
erected in two hours has been de- 
signed by Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany to fill the need for semi-per- 
manent housing in defense areas and 
for other emergency use—called the 
Unishelter and priced under $8,000, 
the dwelling is constructed of lami- 
nated plywood and is_ insulated, 
weatherproof. . . . Air must be able 
to circulate in outside walls, thereby 
minimizing moisture, if peeling of 
house paint is to be reduced—this can 
be helped along by the use of Tenite 
plastic Vent-O-Wall Breathers (mar- 
keted by Vent-O-Wall Company), 
unobtrusive louvred cylinders which 
are tapped into 34-inch holes in the 
wall. . . . Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion is teaming up with Lehigh Uni- 
versity in a project designed to 
develop cheaper, improved building 
material—the $1.2-million project is 
to include “the world’s largest uni- 
versal testing machine” for girders 
and columns. ... A gadget that looks 
like the Geiger counter of precious 
metal-hunting fame, if used on your 
neighbor’s house, will turn out to be 
Fisher Research Laboratory’s M- 
Scope—this is a construction work- 
er’s tool which helps to locate water 
lines, electrical boxes and other metal 
objects hidden in the brickwork. 


Food... 

Time lost by employes who take a 
“second breakfast” is being held to 
a minimum by Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and other New York City 


business firms who now encourage 
the use of a “desk-side” catering serv- 
ice by Frank G. Shattuck Company, 
operator of Schrafft’s restaurants— 
previously, when employes would 
leave the building for mid-morning 
coffee and doughnuts an estimated 
15 minutes per worker was lost to the 
firms. . . . Tannin compounds in 
ground coffee can be eliminated by 
the addition of Chek, an ingredient 
being offered coffee roasters on a 
territorial franchise basis by Cafecofe 
Corporation—one-pound tins of coffee 
so treated will be sold under the 
brand name Cafe Coffee and Chek. 
... One of these days consumers will 
be able to buy hard-boiled eggs in 
cans; moreover, the product won't 
require refrigeration for storage— 
three American scientists are credited 
with the achievement making this 
possible, the patent rights of which 
have been assigned to American Can 
Company. . . . Add to your vocabu- 
lary a four-syllable word spelled 
protopectin, for you'll be hearing a 
great deal about it from the Sunkist 
Growers in their advertising of 
Valencia oranges—the introduction 
of protopectins, which are found only 
in fresh fruit, is reported to rank in 
importance with the introduction in 
the 1920s of advertising pointing out 
the vitamin C content of oranges. 


Photography .. . 

Kitchens so frequently are used by 
amateur photographers as a darkroom 
that General Electric has designed 
one especially for such twin duty— 
complete with electric refrigerator 
and push button range for the Mrs., 
this set-up includes blackout arrange- 
ments for doors and windows, built-in 
photo safety lights, an enlarging 
table, a utility cabinet for drying 
films, plus other darkroom features. 
. . . Stereo movie techniques for the 
amateur will be demonstrated by 
Worcester Film Corporation during 
the vacation-time convention of the 
Photographic Society of America at 
the New Yorker Hotel in New York 
City, August 12-16... . The Army 
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Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., has developed a rugged combat 
camera weighing only 5% pounds 
which can expose ten pictures in five 
seconds—although it takes 50 pic- 
tures 24% x 3% inches in size on each 
roll, it combines all the advantages 
found in 35-mm. cameras and then 
some... . J Anderson & Sons, Inc., is 
marketing a unit for turning out pho- 
tographic identification badges within 
a matter of minutes—it includes a 
Polaroid-Land_ picture-in-a-minute 
camera equipped to take a double 
image (one for the badge, one for the 
files), a photo trimmer, the American 
Badge Master for clamping the pic- 
ture into the badge and lighting units. 


Promotion ... 

If Junior is lucky enough to live in 
the territory served by F. C. Rus- 
sell Company’s 167 distributors, he 
won't have to hide the next time he 
hits a home run right through your 
neighbor’s front window—the com- 
pany, which makes Rusco storm win- 
dows, offers to replace the glass free 
of charge as a part of its sports pro- 
motional program for youngsters. . . 
Beginning this year, the Bakers of 
America will be placing their dough 
on a nationwide campaign promoting 
July as National Picnic Month—this 
will represent an intensification of a 
campaign carried on for the past five 
years on the theme of “Summertime 
Is Sandwich Time.” . . . All em- 
ployes of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company are included in a new pro- 
gram of company-financed physical 
examinations and regularly scheduled 
follow-up medical checks which was 
introduced by the company recently 
—examinations are being conducted 
by local physicians during working 
hours. . . . More and more corpora- 
tions are now issuing post-meeting 
reports—latest to join the list is 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company 
with a documentation of the remarks 
of its president, James L. Myers, at 
the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders; title of the 12-page booklet, 
Organizing for the Future. 


—Howard L.. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
mm which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


An authoritative fact-packed guide for investors, 
investment managers, financial advisers 


Regarded as “must” reading by private investors and professional 
investment men alike, The Analysts Journal, published by The New 
York Society of Security Analysts, Inc., is a quarterly compendium 
of investment facts and timely expert opinion, contributed by men 





who are authorities in their respective fields. 
Here’s a partial table of contents for the current issue: 
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special issue containing the Proceedings of the Eastern Regional Conference of The 
New York Society of Security Analysts, Inc. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


e The Board of Di- 
rectors has declared 
a stock dividend of 
10% in common 
stock, payable June 
12th to shareholders 
of record at the close 
of business May 26th. 


L. L. HAWK 
Sec.-Treas. 





ARO 


May 19, 1952 





























Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
May 19, 1952, a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share was 
declared on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, payable June 
30, 1952, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close 

of business on May 31, 1952. 
The Board also declared a 
dividend of one dollar nine and _ three-eighths 
cents ($1.09575) per share on the $4.375 Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able June 15, 1952, to Preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 31, 1952 


T. A. WHEELER 
Assistant Secretary 
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Public Service Electric 


and Gas Company 


NEWARK,N. J. 






























QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.174%2 a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share on the Common 
Stock, have been declared for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1952, all 
payable on or before June 30, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on June 2, 1952. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of 
$.50 per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared pay- 
able June 28, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on June 5, 1952. 


TONALD A, HENDERSON, 
Treasurer. 





































BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 





-————— Baricés & Stratton) 





DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share, on the 
capital stock (without par value) of the 
Corporation, payable June 16, 1952, to 
stockholders of record June 2, 1952. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
May 20, 1952 








oe ee this 
month, Philip Morris & Com- 
pany executives took time out in com~ 
pany with Government officials and 
50 leading bankers from various parts 
of the country to dedicate a new $10 
million cigarette-making project in 
Louisville, Ky. The project covered 
the opening of a spanking new plant 
addition increasing by 80 per cent 
capacity of the former Axton-Fisher 
property acquired in 1944; a new 
green-leaf stemmery, and 34 ware- 
houses, each capable of storing 2.6 
million pounds of tobacco at a time. 
The enlarged Louisville plant now 
can produce more than 100 million 
cigarettes on a single eight-hour work 
shift. 


Three Phases—The new proj- 
ect marks the third major phase de- 
velopment in a period of less than 20 


sales have pushed up from $2.5 mil- 
lion a year in 1933 to over $300 mil- 
lion currently. The initial phase was 
Sales Promotion. The second was 
Administrative Coordination. The 
third or present phase is Production 
Simplification. 


Taking the Steps— To ALFRED 
E. Lyon, Philip Morris Chairman, 
goes the lion’s share of credit for re- 
juvenating the company using Ameri- 
can tobacco and an Englishman’s 
name for its cigarette. In 1933, he 
took over the management, re-built 
its system of wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution, and hit hard upon the ad- 
vertising theme of throat ease as a 
means of drawing trade. That was 
Step One. Step Two was taken in 
1948, when he brought O. PARKER 
McComas into the organization to 
solve, among other things, an inven- 
tory problem. McComas, former 
banker, while installing a better con- 
trol system balancing tobacco intake 
with cigarette output also integrated 
other management functions. Step 

















Three consists of an intensive study 
to speed the manufacturing process. 


Business Background 


Salesman Lyon and Banker McComas launch new project 


years during which Philip Morris - 





representing third phase in growth of Philip Morris 
By Frank H. 





McConnell 


Cutting Time—To the end of 
simplifying production by making it 
as nearly as possible a single con- 
tinuous process, Philip Morris has 
installed in the Louisville plant a ma- 
chine that now accomplishes in 45 
minutes the conditioning of tobacco 
that formerly required six weeks by 
other methods. McComas said: “No 
industry will throw out machinery 
quicker than the tobacco industry to 
install better machines.’ Lyon added: 
‘The story of what we are doing here 
and of our growth can be applied just 
as aptly to hundreds of other indus- 
tries in this country of ours.” Both 
agreed that science has opened new 
frontiers of opportunity in American 
industrial fields. 


Crack-in-the-Wall—The experi- 
ment of the New York Curb Ex- 
change in extending its trading period 
30 minutes beginning June 2 is the 
first major 
change in the 
traditional 10- 
to-3 weekday 
trading session 
instituted by 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change eighty 
years 


sas 


-& 
fe 


i ee: 





MANN, Curb 
chairman, who 
started his 
career as a floor clerk, was one of the 
more enthusiastic backers of the sug- 
gestion which came from the Curb’s 
president, Epwarp T. McCormick, 
who likes tradition not less but new 
business more. If the 10-to-3 :30 ses- 
sion works out well, the Curb may 
eliminate Saturday trading the year- 
around. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange 





Forthrightness — The merit 0! 
forthrightness, if not fairness, can be 
credited to the father who told his 
son, “Don’t do as I do; do as I say.” 
Neither forthrightness nor fairness, at 
times applies to political utterances. 
For instance, Government invites 
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of 


wrath against the Chinese Reds be- 
cause, among other things, they dis- 
tort, omit and color facts to fit their 
propaganda purposes. An evil prac- 
tice, of course. Meanwhile, a top Ad- 
ministration spokesman belabors steel 
executives for not approving the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s findings 
and likens their action to refusal to 
comply with a Court order. That, of 
course, is misrepresentation. The 
Board is empowered only to recom- 
mend a high-priced steak for the steel 
man’s dinner; it can’t force him to 
eat it. 


Oil Shares 





Concluded from page 6 


reached such a point that the advan- 
tage of the former group from an in- 
flation hedge standpoint has been 
largely eliminated. 

Another disquieting factor in the 
meteoric rise of oil shares is the ex- 
tent to which it has been based on 
future expectations, or even hopes, 
rather than on demonstrated perform- 
ance. This is shown in its most ob- 
vious form by the excited attention 
paid in Wall Street—and fully re- 
flected in quotations for the equities 
involved—to developments in the 
Williston Basin. This area appears 
likely to develop into an important 
and profitable producer, but it has 
not done so as yet; only a handful 
of successful wells have been drilled 


» there to date and the heavy explora- 


tion and drilling expenses being in- 
curred by a large number of com- 
panies make its net contribution to oil 
industry earnings a substantial minus 
quantity. 

The degree of emphasis placed on 


| the probable, but still hypothetical, 


future is epitomized by the market 
action of Amerada Petroleum. From 
an adjusted low of 445@ only three 
years ago, the issue has risen to a 


| current level of 210, and earlier this 


year was quoted at 235. Even the 
present price is forty times the latest 
reported twelve months’ earnings 
(which are actually lower than those 
for 1948, and only 14 per cent ahead 
of 1949 results) and represents a 
yield basis of 1.43 per cent. 

Many other oil equities reflect an 
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TRUMAN IN TROUBLE 
ON THE HIGH SEIZE 


Potomac Skipper gets beyond 
his depth . . . runs Ship of State 
aground but can't sink the 
Constitution. Read all about it 
in the Bawl Street Journal. “Fas 












“WETBACKS” 9 re 


Smuggled in from across the 
border in Brooklyn, they're in 
great demand as Mutual Fund 
salesmen. Read the Bawi Street 
Journal to find out how it’s done. 


READ THE 


BAWL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Order now at $1 a copy, from 
Walter H. Weed, Jr., Circulation Manager, 
cjo Union Securities Corporation, 

65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Send check with application. 





BAWL STREET TRADERS 
RIOT BEHIND BARS 


Spurred on by their 
| New Jersey, Michigan and Koje 
a counterparts, Baw! Streets 
bond traders barricade 
themselves in the cages and 
stage combination sitdown- 
hunger strike. Many partners 
held as hostages. The Baw! 
Street Journal tells the 

inside story. 


NEWEST WONDER 
DRUG ON MARKET 


Sensational chemical 
exterminates all insects but 
the presidential bee. Get the 
tip-off on this wonder stock 
from the Bawl Street Journal. 
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tions today. 





PLANNING A CONVENTION? 
...Come to Nearby MONTAUK MANOR 


Montauk Manor, Long Island’s famous oceanside hotel, is the ideal spot 
for your business or association convention. Complete convention facili- 
There are just a few dates open. 


MONTAUK MANOR 


at Beautiful Montauk, Long Island 
ROBERT A. BOTTA, Mgr. 


For Reservations 
1 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Make your reserva- 


MU 2-3323 
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equally excessive degree of enthusi- 
asm. But there are, of course, con- 
siderable differences from one issue 
to another ; some of the shares repre- 
senting the better integrated units are 
still reasonably valued. In view of the 
excellent long range prospects for the 


industry, even the more inflated valu- 
ations may be justified eventually, but 
at present commitments in this group 
should be confined strictly to issues 
whose prices bear some relationship 
to current realities and clearly fore- 
seeable future prospects. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the _ respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able July 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, June 1, 1952, on 
the following outstanding shares 
of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3712¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PopHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, May 8, 1952. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 














SKILS AW unc. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





68th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., which 
was held May 15, 1952, a quar- 
terly dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Skilsaw common stock was 
declared payable June 18, 1952, 
to stockholders of record June 


4, 1952. 
PORTABLE Me 


Ralph B. Brundrett 


Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 149 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
July 15, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close ‘of business on June 13, 
1952. 

















GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
a Ug TENNESSEE 
a. ORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
May 12, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 27, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
12, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer, 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1952 1951 
12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Gas & Elec....... $4.58 $5.04 
California Elec. Pwr...... 0.65 0.61 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0.79 0.74 
Cent. & South West Corp. 1.43 1.43 
ae Or 5.78 7.46 
Fiprida Power .......... 1.46 1.53 


DEE CE ok ha ccnn sys 2.00 1.75 
Louisville Gas & Elec. 
{5 ey ee ere 3.15 3.08 


Montana-Dakota Utilities. 1.00 1.47 
North. States Pwr. 

| ee ere 0.91 0.91 
Peninsular Telephone . 3.57 3.87 
Penna. Power & Light.... 2.39 2.46 
Pennsylvania Salt ....... 0.85 1.30 
Pfizer ( Chas.) & Co... 0.64 0.76 
Wisconsin Power & Light 1.66 1.52 


9 Months to March 31 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... D3.24 1.06 


Amer. Molasses ......... 0.96 1.17 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 3.48 5.39 
Atlas Plywood .......... 0.14 3.32 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 2.47 3.78 
Family Finance .......... 1.36 1.14 
Feanidin Stores ......... 1.60 1.39 
Goodall-Sanford ......... Ze 3.89 
Magnavox Co. .......... 1.40 3.40 
Noma Electric ..:.:..... 0.06 1.26 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 2.15 2.01 

6 Months to March 31 
Ashland Oil & Refining... 1.49 1.40 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.33 0.48 
Emerson Electric Mfg.... 1.08 1.89 
Liquid Carbonic ......... D0.12 0.78 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 2.38 2.57 

3 Months to March 31 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 1.35 sz 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S...... 0.63 0.37 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 0.91 D0.19 
Pimer. Metal 5 bis cccieareis 2.04 131 
Petr cc BEC) Fcc: | a 0.85 0.82 
Anaconda Copper Mining. 1.27 1.40 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 1.90 1.92 


Artloom Carpet ......... 0.21 0.58 
Arvin Industries ......... 0.69 0.93 
PE Wl gain td: ice sis oe 0.17 1.01 
Boeing Airplane ........ 1.76 1.03 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 0.50 0.71 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 0.74 0.96 
Bristol-Myers Co. ....... 0.69 1.11 
Buckeye Pipe Line....... 0.33 0.24 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. ........ 0.91 0.99 
ee 1.44 0.96 
Butte Copper & Zinc...... 0.28 0.31 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 0.39 0.99 
Chrysier Cor. ....5.5... 2.16 1.53 
Cities Servite ..65.<5..5. 4.40 5.15 
ee 0.16 0.26 
ge Dg eee 7.39 7.45 
Commercial Credit ...... 2.01 2.38 
Cons. Coppermines ...... 0.28 0.44 
Cons. Retail Stores ...... 0.39 0.60 
Continental Oil .......... 0.96 1.14 
Copper Range ........... 0.75 0.52 
2 are 0.89 1.72 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.13 0.12 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 0.18 0.15 
Decea Records ........... 0.30 0.40 
Deep Rock OF .......... 0.68 1.58 
Diamond T Motor Car... 0.69 0.86 
LR ae 0.18 0.18 
Du Pont (E. I.) 

de Nemours... 6.22.54. 1.06 1.26 
Duval Sulphur & Potash 0.51 0.60 
1D gt 8" ee ae 0.20 0.21 
Evans Products ......... 0.09 0.95 
Federal-Mogul Corp. .... 1.15 1232 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 


3 Months to March 31 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg...... $0.38 $0.75 
Follansbee Steel ......... 0.27 1.59 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 1.03 1.57 


Gen. American Transport. 1.25 1.10 
General Cable ........... 0.55 0.56 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising 1.01 0.88 
Gen. Precision Equipment 0.06 0.28 
Gen. Steel Castings...... 1.20 0.71 
Globe-Union, Inc. ....... . 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 1.61 2.12 


Greenfield Tap & Die..... 0.90 1.75 
Hammermill Paper ...... 0.60 0.58 
Holland Furnace ........ 221 3.01 
Household Finance ...... 1.20 1.09 
Int’l] Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.59 0.60 
Island Creek Coal........ 1.20 1.25 
Kennecott Copper ....... 2.00 2.33 
Temk-Belt Co... cesses ot 1.26 1.10 
OOS C | oe er eee 1.24 1.32 
Lone Star Cement ....... 0.54 0.59 
Maracaibo Oil .......... 0.16 0.16 
gt ere 0.84 1.07 
McGraw Electric ........ 1.96 1.83 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 0.63 1.78 
Monarch Machine Tool... 0.64 0.37 
Wational Lead. ......<6.<: 0.41 0.45 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre... 0.46 1.04 
Lio a © D0.01 0.11 
INVPACO. FENCE ace isieias cscndidiare 0.50 0.83 
New Jersey Zinc......... 1.41 1.28 
CAL” ee eerese 1.53 1.37 
Pacific Finance ,......... 0.78 0.87 
Pacific Western Oil...... 0.88 0.95 
Panhandle Eastern P. L... 1.27 0.82 


Park Utah Cons. Mines.. 0.01 0.04 


Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 1.03 0.68 
Phelps Dodge Corp....... 0.97 1.25 
Pittsburgh Steel ......... 0.39 1.76 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.. 1.54 1.79 
i ek ere b0.77 b1.06 
BN A wa wscnn nase 0.45 0.80 
a 1.32 1.28 
Republic Steel .......... 1.92 2.01 
Revere Copper & Brass... 1.34 1.39 
Shawinigan Water & Pwr. *0.49 *0.40 
Smith (Alexander) ...... si co 0.79 


Southern Pacific ......... 2.36 


Standard Oil (Ind.)..... 304 2.21 
Standard Ry. Equip. Mfg. 0.37 0.57 F 
gt ee 0.80 1.06 
Sen Chemical ........... — 0.13 0.39 
Superior Steel ..... roe 0.85 1.51 
Sutherland Paper ........ 0.62 0.90 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 0.25 0.28 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 3.13 3.33 
U.S. Smelt. Ref. & Mining 4.38 0.62 
Ul. B. Fee... 25.055. 0.30 0.36 
Universal Laboratories .. 0.11 0.03 F 
Viskine Gorp. ..........: 0.75 1.13 
i ee 1.18 1.99 
Willson Products ....... 0.48 0.51 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... 1.01 1.68 
12 Months to January 31 
Oe eee es 1.23 2.54 
Franklin Simon ......... D1.17 0.55 
Kobacker Stores ........ 1.88 2.52 
Oppenheim, Collins ...... 0.25 0.43 
1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
Andes Copper ........... 0.38 0.61 
A. P. W. Products....... 0.02 0.69 
Celle Comper oo c.cc sees 4.52 3.84 
Peewee OE ok on cacu. 0.39 0.52 
Parmelee Transportation . 0.92 ().48 





b—Class B stock. D- 


*Canadian currency. 
Deficit. 
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Street News 





Federal law gives rise to irrational plight—Eastman Kodak 


can afford to be generous—Trial clears up K-F puzzle 


ome senseless situations arise 
when a Federal law is adminis- 
tered without flexibility. A shining 
example was presented when Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company went 
through all the trouble and expense 
of filing a registration statement un- 
der the Securities Act covering a $68 
million stock offering. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company will 
subscribe for 99.31 per cent of the 
issue but because the “public” offer- 
ing phase of the deal will involve 
more than $300,000, the issuer must 
submit to all the red tape involved in 
a general distribution to the invest- 
ment public. Some 500 persons hold 
less than seven-tenths of one per cent 
of Illinois Bell’s stock. They will have 
the right to buy 4,691 of the 682,454 
shares now being offered. 

Illinois Bell estimates the expenses 
of floating this stock at $168,000 
most of it being the cost of reg- 
istration for the “protection” of the 
550 independent stockholders. The 
cost of flotation comes to $35 a share 
for each of the 4,691 shares. No reg- 
istration has been required of hun- 
dreds of pure-gamble stock issues 


| floated since the end of the war by 
| brand new companies entering the oil 
| and metal fields. They always man- 
| age to keep the gross offering price a 


few dollars under the $300,000 mark 
and thus escape registration. 


Eastman Kodak Company stock- 
holders have frequently criticized the 
management for having too generous 


| a pension plan. Marion B. Folsom, 


treasurer of the company, told the 
New York Security Analysts last 


' week that this generosity pays off. 


Eastman’s labor turnover is only one- 
third of the national average. He re- 
vealed another  sidelight: Eastman 
administers its pension system under 
a policy written with Metropolitan 
Insurance Company back in the 
1920s. The premiums are calculated 
as of the high interest rates then pre- 


vailing. So the cost is no more than 


some of the less generous pension | 


plans established by other compan- 
ies in more recent years. 


More is heard about bitter hates 
than about strong loyalties in the 
world of finance. Some things not 
generally understood have been 
cleared up in the anti-trust suit 
against 17 investment banking firms. 
Few in the business could understand, 
for instance, why Harold L. Stuart 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company stood 
by Cyrus Eaton when he and his 
firm were having their difficulties 
as a result of the abortive Kaiser-Fra- 
zer financing just after the war. 

Harold Stuart told the whole story 
in Judge Medina’s court the other 
day. When the Insull crash put Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company into an un- 
comfortable position only one man, 
Mr. Stuart testified, came to his as- 
sistance. Otherwise he was friendless. 
That man was Cyrus Eaton. Later 
Messrs. Stuart and Eaton collabor- 
ated in the campaign for competitive 
bidding with a view to making utility 
and railroad financing a free-for-all. 
For years, until Otis & Company quit 
business, that firm was given a major 
participation in every Halsey, Stuart 
underwriting. 


Carlisle & Jacquelin, one of the 
two odd lot dealer firms, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange who 
deal exclusively in odd lots, believe 
that widespread knowledge of the 
workings of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the odd lot dealer sys- 
tem provides the soundest approach 
for increasing the interest of the in- 
vesting public in the New York Stock 
Exchange and the financial commu- 
nity. 

To that end, the firm has produced 
a 10-minute animated technicolor film 
which tells, among other things, how 
an odd lot order is transmitted to the 
Exchange, what happens to it when 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 
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ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 172 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 
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The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable june 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record June 5, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 30, 1952. 
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P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 16, 1952 
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Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 32%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
6, 1952. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


May 16, 1952 


She Middle South 
.  AWorld Of 
Opportunity 











Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 


Convertible Prior-Preferred Stock 


A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of said 
Company for the calendar quarter ending June 30, 
1952, payable August 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 3, 1952. 

W. J. MATTHEWS, Jr., Secretary 
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This is a deductible income tax expense 
which materially reduces your cost. 
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. Where Can Any Investor 


Find Greater Value 
For Only $207 


When you buy FINANCIAL WORLD on the newsstand, 
as hundreds do every week, you pay 40 cents a copy or 
$20.80 a year, and while the magazine is well worth that 
price you get NO EXTRA SERVICES. When you become 
a yearly subscriber the cost is actually less and you get 
our complete 4-PART Investment Service, as follows: 





PART | 
52 Issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you 


informed from week to week on outstanding business and 
financial factors that enable you to recognize VALUES and 
TRENDS ahead of the crowd and profit accordingly. To be 
a successful investor keep informed on the factors that 
eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. 


- PART Il 


12 Monthly “Independent Appraisals,” 64-page 
pocket-size Stock Guide containing our RATINGS and Digest 
of Earnings Reports, plus vital Balance Sheet and Dividend 
Information, on 1,970 listed stocks. Mailed to reach sub- 
scribers first week of each month. Formerly sold separately, 
at $10 a year—others cost up to $24. Printed in readable 
type. With this handy volume always at hand you can reach 
wiser decisions as to the purchase and sale of any listed 


stock. 
‘ was PART Iil 
Personal Investment Advice by Letter—per rules 


in our small folder, “Investment Advice Privilege For the 
Use of Subscribers Only.” As a subscriber you may write as 
often as four times a month asking our expert opinion on 
Woh selling or holding any securities you are in doubt 
about. 






































FREE—Coming (38th Edition) Annual “Stock 
Factograph” Book, more than 1,600 “Stock Factographs” 
(1952-Revised) in handy, indexed Quick-Reference Manual, 
296 pages, 8144 x 10% inches. “Certainly invaluable when 
looking up vital facts regarding stocks,”’ writes “W. H. H..” 
Washington, D. C. Book is sold separately at $5 and 
would be a bargain at $10. 








FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
next 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
(or send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 





(May 28) 


(] Check here if RENEWAL 








it reaches there and the many ser- 
vices made available to the small 
investor by the odd lot house through 
the facilities of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its member firms. 

The film—which is titled We’re an 
Odd Lot—will be shown in the of- 
fices and branch offices of New York 
Stock Exchange member firms and of 
their correspondents, also to civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc., 
throughout the country. 


Stock Groups 





Continued from page 3 


rugs, cans, apparel and shoes. In all 


cases, current market prices reflect f 
unfavorable operating conditions over ]} 


the past year or so, but do not appear 
to reflect adequately the apparent 
prospect that these conditions are 
likely to change for the better shortly. 


Government restrictions on tin use, 
together with the steel shortage, [ 


proved burdensome to can producers [| 


last year but substantial improvement 


appears likely in the not too distant fF 
There are already some in- f 


future. 
dications of betterment in rug and 
shoe demand and apparel sales are 
expected to pick up very shortly. 
The electric utility and natural gas 
groups have done well during recent 


years with respect to both earnings | 


and market performance. However, 
the common stocks representing these 


groups have lagged behind the rest 


of the market due to the fact that 
they are  characteristically 
rather than volatile performers. At 
present levels, they are reasonably 
valued on the basis of the earnings 
progress actually achieved to date, 
and offer considerable attraction in 


anticipated for coming years. 

The more volatile railroad group 
has advanced substantially since 1949, 
but the better shares in the field are 


by no means out of line with improv- f 


ing earnings. The group as a whole 
will be faced with various problems 
when the defense boom ends, but this 
prospect is still distant and in any 
case some individual roads will be 
affected comparatively little—and in- 
vestors buy individual issues, not av- 
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erages. Selected purchases from this 
group should work out favorably. 

Aircraft manufacturing and _ the 
shipbuilding industry are direct bene- 
ficiaries of defense activity; they suf- 
fer from tax and renegotiation head- 
aches now and face the prospect of 
a lower volume of operations at some 
time in the future. Nevertheless, 
equating present prices with recent 
and prospective earnings yields the 
conclusion that discriminating com- 
mitments in these fields are in order. 

The currently depressed retail 
group, aS represented by department 
stores and variety chains, should be 
able to show improvement later this 
year on the basis of the anticipated 
pickup in consumer buying. Burden- 
some inventories have been -sharply 
reduced and any significant gain in 
volume will be fully reflected in prof- 
its. The grocery chains’ problem has 
been one of unit margins rather than 
volume, but improvement is looked 
for in this respect also. All three ap- 
pear to offer greater than average 
attraction at present. 


Mail Order Rivals 





Concluded from page 14 


greatly strengthened that company’s 
merchandising position and further 
extended its lead over the rest of the 
field. 

These divergent policies have also 
been clearly reflected in the market 
action of the respective companies’ 
stocks. Thus Ward’s current price 
of around 59 compares with a high 
of 104% in 1946, and is only seven 
times last year’s earnings, reflecting 
doubts concerning the wisdom of the 


| management’s course. Sears, how- 
} ever, at a price of 53 is selling above 


its 1946 high (495) and is capitaliz- 


| ing ‘last year’s earnings at about 


up F 
49, 
are 


ole 
ms 
this 
any 

in- 

av- 
tLD 


eleven times, indicating the market’s 
confidence concerning the earnings 


| outlook for the future. 


At some time in the future Ward 
will be in a good buying position, but 
as long as the issue continues mak- 
ing new lows there is little incentive 
for new purchases. Sears is not an 
Outstanding bargain at prevailing 
levels, but purchases for income pur- 
poses appear warranted. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET New York 8, N. Y. 


The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany today declared, out of ‘the earnings for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1952, a dividend for 
the year of 7% upon the par amount of the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding, payable in four install- 
ments, each of 134%, payable respectively, (1) 
Preferred dividend No. 180, on July 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 
13, 1952; (2) Preferred dividend No. 181, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1952 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 12, 1952; (3) Preferred 
dividend No. 182, on January 2, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 
12, 1952 and (4) Preferred dividend No. 183, on 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 13, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The transfer books will remain 
open. 

C. ALLAN Fee, Secretary 


May 15, 1952 























AMERICAN Cranamid company 


Preferred Dividend | 


The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company today declared a || 
quarterly dividend of Eighty-Seven and One-Half Cents (871/2¢) per share 

on the outstanding shares of the Company’s 312% Cumulative Preferred } 
Stock, Series A and Series B, payable July 1, 1952, to the holders of such 
stock of record at the close of business June 2, 1952. 





Common Dividends 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company today declared 


1. A quarterly dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 1 
June 27, 1952, to the holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business June 2, 1952; | 

and | 

2. A stock dividend of one share of Common Stock on each of the | 
shares of the Common Stock of the Company, outstanding at 

the close of business June 23, 1952, payable July 16, 1952, to 

the holders of such stock of record at the close of business 

June 23, 1952. 

| 
} 
| 





R. S. KYLE, Secretary. 
New York, May 20, 1952 
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KENNECOTT COPPER « ge 
CORPORATION FF . 
161 East 42d Street New York 17, N.Y. UNITED FRUI MPANY 
May 16, 1952 RUIT (0 AN 
Acash distribution of One Dollar and Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
Twenty-Ave Conts ($1.25) @ shore A dividend of seventy-five cents 
nas Seen declared today by Kenne- per share on the capital stock of 
cott Copper Corporation, payable on this C av k e declared 
June 27, 1952, to stockholders of ble tal fre Scale 
record at the close of business on See ot by cach June 13, 1952 
May 29, 1952. » x 
, EMERY N. LEONARD 
ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 19, 1952 ) 
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Delaware Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Delaware; former parent United Gas Improvement 
distributed most of holdings to own shareholders in 1944. Office: 600 
Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 


in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 691; 
common, 26,119. 

Capitalization: 

a ROR ND 55 oe aa deme ae aa ea Sue anes ems $47,000,000 
*?Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)............ceseeeeee 40,000 shs 
*§Preferred stock 3.7% cum. ($100 par)...........seeeeeeee 50,000 shs 
*tPreferred stock 4.28% cum. ($100 par)..............--+- 50,000 shs 
*Preferred stock 4.56% cum. ($100 par)............-eeeeee 50,000 shs 
PSRNCT DORE THLE. OO RE ci ssice sedans cnnesacnseeeceeous 1,627,640 shs 


*Rank equally. {Callable at $106 through September 30, 1953, $105 
thereafter. §Callable at $105 through March 31, 1957; $104 thereafter. 
tCallable at $106 through June 30, 1954; $105 through June 30, 1959 
= - pean {Callable at $107 through 1956, $106 through 1961, $108 

ereafter. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries (Eastern Shore Public 
Service Companies of Maryland and Virginia) generate and 
distribute electricity and gas in Delaware and portions of 
Maryland and Virginia, including the City of Wilmington; 
population served is estimated at 462,000. Of 1951 revenues, 
85.3% derived from electric and 14.7% from gas operations. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $4.3 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash items, $2.9 
million. Book value of common stock, $18.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock, on 
common, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s service area has above-average pros- 
pects for commercial and population growth, pointing to a 
continuation of the uptrend in revenues in recent years. 

Comment: All stocks are good quality holdings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 = 1948 1949 1958 1951 


Earned per share.. . 18 $1.19 $1.82 $1.60 $1.86 $1.95 $1.95 $1.68 

Dividends paid ..... 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 

a ee 16% 24% 2656 24% 18% 22 23% 26 

PE ceswenscaceuce 13% 16% 19% 16 15% 167 19 20% 
*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange May 9, 1949; previously ‘‘over-the-counter.’’ 





Newport Industries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, acquiring an established business. General 
offices: Box 911, Pensacola, Fla. Annual meeting: Second esday in 
fol . od York, N. Y. Number of common stockholders (February 1, 


Capitalization: 
SAS (A A, 5 ab knded Goune se Sohaew ae ackens *$1,619,000 


+Preferred stock 4%% cum. 32,800 shs 
SOO - GRNO CRE DEED cia bece eek secs bee bi denucddenessacawee 621,359 shs 


7Callable for sinking fund at $103, otherwise at $105 


*Notes payable. 
through January 1, 1954, $104 through January 1, 1957, $103 thereafter. 





Business: Second largest producer of naval stores, princi- 
pally rosin; turpentine and pine oil. Principal customers are 
the soap and detergent, paint and varnish, non-ferrous metals, 
textile and paper, foods, plastics and chemical industries. It 
also is pioneering in ramie textile fibre processing. A large 
part of output is normally for export. 

Management: Showing progress. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $6.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.8 million; inventories, $4.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $16.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since issuance; on common, 1936-37; 1940-1948, 19.50 to date. 

Outlook: Severe competition and dependence on export 
business are unfavorable industry factors which indicate that 
the company’s past record of wide fluctuations in sales and 
profits is likely to be repeated in the future. 

Comment: Shares reflect instability of earning power. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.84 $1.01 $3.42 $3.90 $1.82 $0.39 $2.07 $2.92 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 1.60 2.00 1.50 None 1.10 2.00 
BIG ocncesccscnens 22 38% 45 32% 26% 14% 20% 23% 
oreo ere 16% 18% 27 2242 125% 9% 10% 17% 








Pet Milk Company 








Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; — ggg os 1885. General office: 1401 
Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual meeting: Last Saturday in 
conga — of stockholders (March 12, 1951): Preferred, 440; com- 
mon 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 44%2% cum. 
Common Stock (NO PAF) ...ccccecsccccceccsevcsccceccessoese $440, 069 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at —_: otherwise at $103 to March 31, 
1953; less $0.25 each year to $100 after March 31, 1963. +Officers, 
directors and their families owned about two- thirds, March 12, 1951. 


COO deed eeereseserersesseeeeesereseeeseseeeeseeoeeere 





Business: Together with subsidiaries, is engaged primarily 
in the production of evaporated milk. Other products are ice 
cream, ice cream mix, fluid milk, cottage cheese, butter and 
powdered milk. Principal trade name is Pet; others include 
Golden Key, Sego and Danish Pride. Operates 44 plants. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $15.9 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $4.3 million; inven- 
tories, $16.6 million. Book value of common stock, $62.60 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Products other than evaporated milk somewhat 
broaden company’s scope “and return better profit margins; 
under normal conditions operating results should continue to 
show relative stability. 

Comment: Common stock ranks among the more depend- 
able income producers in the food group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. ls : 81 *$2.78 +$3.37 $6.81 $$4.55 $6.34 $7.04 $5.52 
Dividends paid ..... -00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.60 
HIgh ccc cvccccccece . 41% 43% 34 30% 35 37% 56 
TIT icc ciwsicscveve 23% 26 28% 23 22 21 28 34 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. — $0.95 non-recurring. {Before inventory re- 


serves $1.02 in 1947, $2.27 in 194 





Thompson Products, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1916, Ohio; established 1901. Office: 23555 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders ‘(December 31, 1951): Preferred, 502; common, 4,540 


Capitalization: 





BS TOE Micke vince saderwonsss $15,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. a 91,353 shs 
Ce SE GI ED ook occ cre sc cbisestepcancccesenssenes 1,180,704 shs 





*Callable at $107 for sinking fund; otherwise at $108 through June 15, 
1955; thereafter at $107. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of engine and other 
parts for automobiles, trucks and tractors; parts and acces- 
‘sories for aircraft and aircraft engines; and parts for marine 
engines and industrial uses. Of 1951 gross sales, 56% went to 
aircraft manufacturers and users, 28% to manufacturers of 
automotive, marine and industrial products, and 16% to job- 
bers and others, largely for automobile replacements. 

Management: Includes capable engineering talent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $38.6 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $14.3 million; inven- 
tories, $50.3 million. Book value of common stock, $40.25 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since issu- 
ance. Payments on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Despite diversification of products used in various 
industries, operating results will continue to depend largely 
upon conditions in the automotive and aircraft industries. 

Comment: The shares are a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. + 88. 4 $1.48 $1. 13 $3.99 $3.99 $5.37 $7.51 $6.20 
Dividends paid ..... 0:83 0.83 0.83 156 125 146 2.00 
I Ga a ets _ 21% 28% 24% 24 285% 42% 41% 
Pesan: 13% 18% 16 15% 16% 14% 215% 83% 


*Adjusted for 1950 stock splits, 11/5-for-1 in March and 2-for-1 in October. 
t+Adjusted for renegotiation. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be | 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 





Adams Express ........ 30c 
Aerovox Corp. Q 
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Apex Smelting 
Arkansas West. Gas.. 
Armstrong Rubber.... 
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Asbestos Corp. ...... *Q25c 
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Beau Brummel Ties. O12%/c 
Beech-Nut Packing... 
Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Mach 
Bohn Alum. & Brass.... 
Book-of-the-Month ... 
—_ & Stratton. . 
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Carnation Co. ........ QO50c 
Carey (P.) Mfg 
Carolina Tel. & Tel.. 
) Castle (A.M.) & Ca. 
ca atk Aan eveseah 10c 
Central Foundry 
Central Maine Pwr..... 
i a ery 10c 
Chicago Towel 
Christiana Securities. ... 
Cleveland Graphite 
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} Commercial Credit . 


ANDO DOUG OAGKHwOANWN 


Congoleum- Nairn 
Consumers - Co. | 


ee el ee ee ee 


Continental Oil 
Continental Steel 
Copper Range 
Cornell-Dubilier 
ee me ree 30c 


| Cutler-Hammer 
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| Dayton Malleable 


Diamond Alkali 
ans ee Q$1.10 
Dobeckmun Co. ......-. 35¢ 
Doehler-Jarvis 
du Pont tg of ) 
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Company 


Durez Plastics 


& Chemicals........ Q25c 
Eastman Kodak ........ 40c 
De G% pé......... Q$1.50 


Edison Bros. Stores. ..Q30c 
Elec. Controller 


& Manufacturing .....50c 
El Paso Electric...... 030c 
Federal Mining 

& Smelime .......:... $1 
Food Fair Stores..... Q20c 
Gaylord Container . ae 
Gen. Acceptance ....... 25c 
Gen. Amer. Transport.Q75c 

| General Finance ..... 12%c 
Gleaner Harvester ....Q50c 
ES eee 050c 
Goodrich (B. F.)...... 50c 

jo 2 eae Q$1.25 
Hamilton Bridge . ee 

RA eee E25c 

Hastings Mfg........... 15c 


Heileman Brewing....Q50c 
Hershey Chocolate ...Q50c 
Heywood-Wakefield ..Q75c 


Houdaille-Hershey ..... 25c 
Do $225 pé....... Q56%c 
Int’l Harvester ....... Q50c 
International Paper 
Rs ehpecuntdere«d QO$1 
Johns-Manville ......... 75c 


Joy Manufacturing. .Q62%4c 
Kansas City So. . . $1.25 


Kelsey-Hayes cl. ..O75c 
eee Q75c 
Kennecott Copper..... $1.25 
Kimberly-Clark ...... Q60c 
Pt. 3 ere O$1 
— Poundry ........ 15c 
PIO ET TOL E5c 
tae ee 20¢ 
«Wee eT Ce Me rae E30c 
Lincoln Stores ......... 20c 
|.) . * ere 50c 
Mathieson Chemical ..Q50c 
PACHe@ COe oiccnveaes QO15c 
Mesta Machine ...... 62%4c 
Middle South Util.....32%4c 
Minneapolis Brew.......25c 
Missouri Public Serv..Q25c 
Mojud Hosiery......... 25c 
i » ae Q62%c 
Muskogee Co. ........ Q40c 
Nat’! Pressure 
CD ciawesnsaes O25c 
Nat’l Standard ....... Q75c 
Nat'l Supply ......... QO50c 
Nestle-Le Mur ...... — 


New England Elec.. 
New England Tel. & 
WR Ga tewsucinsi ess Q$2 
New York Chic. & 
St. Louis R. R...... Q50c 


Do 6% pf......... QO$1.50 
Noxzema Chemical ...Q15c 
No. Paper Mills....... O$1 
Ce MEE o onacwoswas 50c 


Ogilvie Flour M.....*Q25c 


Pacific Gas & Elec....Q50c 
Pemmey.. C3. GC) ccesss: Q50c 
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6-13 
5-29 


6-12 
5-29 


5-29 
6-13 
6-13 
5-29 
6-12 
7-11 


6- 2 
6- 2 
5-29 
5-29 
5-23 


6- 9 
5-27 
6-16 
6-16 
6- 6 
6- 2 
5-26 
6- 3 
6-14 
5-29 


6-14 
6-14 
6-18 
6- 5 
6- 6 


6-10 


6- 2 
6- 2 
6-25 
5-20 


6- 2 
6- 2 
6-10 
6- 6 





Company 


Pe is okeetncness Q25c 

Do 4%% pf..... Q$1.12% 
Pitts. Cons. Coal...... Q75c 
Pitts. Forgings......... 25c 


Pitts. Screw & Bolt...Q15c 
Pub. Serv. Elec. 


PS a stakes ssc. Q35c 
Paloma; Tee: ........ Q75c 
Rapid Electrotype ....Q25c 
Reo Motors .........-- 50c 
Republic Steel ....... Q75c 
Rotary Elec. Steel...... 75c 
Scullin Steel ........... 60c 
Seaboard Container .Q12%c 
Seeman Bros. .......... 25¢c 
Shattuck (Frank G.) ..Q10c 
Singer: Mig: ......... Q60c 
Setisckwee EG 5 nce c kc 0O30c 
So. Calif. Ed 5% pf...Q50c. 

Do 4.32% pf........ Q27c 
Southern Pacific Co..Q$1.50 
Sperry Corp. ........ 050c 
Studebaker Corp. ....Q75c 
Sunshine Mining...... Q20c 


Sunstrand Mach. Tool.Q30c 


Tenn. Gas Trans...... Q35c 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. ..Q$1 

| 3 nie ae Op nes E75c 
Texas Utilities ....... Q42c 
Thermoid Co. ........ 0O20c 
Truax-Traer Coal ....Q40c 
Twentieth Century-Fox Q50c 


Union Wire Rope...... 40c 

BI a cats < peea nee E20c 
pe Bere Q75c 
RE I has eacene sic 25¢ 
Universal Match ..... 030c 
oe eer Q25c 

12 Mea Ene Boe ee Reet E25c 


Vulcan Mold & Iron...7%c 


West Va. Pulp 
RE vic cceiadsuad 50c 
Williams & Co........ Q22c 
Willson Products ....Q25c 
Woodward & Lothrop.Q50c 
i, ee Q$1.25 
Worthington Corp. ...Q50c 


Young, (L. A.) 


Spring & Wie ee Q25c 

RI ee eee E50c 
Youngstown Steel 

PS OO a ek Ge Q35c 


Accumulations 


Bush Term. Bldgs. 


Pe Sa dase sciweke $1.75 
Va. Caro. Chem. 
GOs ah ctaaresees: $1.50 
Stock 
Aro Equipment ....... 10% 
Crucible Steel ....... 24% 
Food Fair Stores....... 3% 


National Tank Co...... 50% 


Omissions 


Duquesne Brewing, Patchogue-Plymouth 


Mills. 





*In Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


terly. 
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7- 1 
7-1 
6-12 
6-12 
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6-16 
6-30 
6-30 
6-20 


7- 1 
6-16 
6-16 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-10 
6-28 


6-15 
6-15 
7-15 
7- 1 
6-16 
6-13 
6-13 


6-16 


7- 1 
6-10 
6-10 
6-27 
6-27 
6-20 


6-16 
6-16 


6-10 


6-12 
6-30 
8-27 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 















Froedtert Corporation 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 








ggg nae 1888, Wisconsin; established 1866. Office: 3830 W. Grand 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual ‘meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October. Num- 
oe of stockholders (July 15, 1951): Preferred, 287; common, 1,641 


Capitalization: 


POP RNS ok ccs ocr vob ces ashok ss wkaseeeeeee hese euees *$2,250,000 
+Preferred stock er =, — CROP RED cob oicdiicueesenanneeve 28,273 shs 
SUN WORE RED a5 on oo bcc cocakegennubss buseoceneinas $938,844 shs 





*Note payable 1969. — for sinking fund at $52; otherwise at 
$53 to October 1, 1953, less $0.50 each two years to $52 on and after 
October 1, 1955. {Froedtert interests held about 61.92% April 15, 1949. 

Business: One of the largest factors in the conversion of 
barley and malt and its by-products. In addition to being the 
principal ingredient of beer, malt is also used in the manu- 
facture of malt syrup, breakfast, infant and other foods, and 
medicines. Animal feedstuffs account for a tenth of dollar 
sales. Annual malting capacity about 22.5 million bushels. 

Management: Headed by son of a founder. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$7.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 million; 
inventories, $6.7 million. Book value of common stock, $12.09 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present and former 
preferreds; on common, 1934 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Little in the way of longer term growth is sug- 
gested by the nature of the industry, but results should be 
satisfactory during well-sustained economic activity. 

Comment: Both common and preferred issues are of aver- 
age quality. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 





Earned per share....7$0.82 $1.07 $1.07 $1.28 $1.57 $3.44 $1.79 $2.04 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.45 0.52 0.52 0.59’ 0.68  §0.77 1.25 1.25 

MM? wcxbakeosccsad 85/16 145/16 25% 20 11% 17% 19% 17% 

SN. Cok cuskiascen 77/16 8 1356 107/16 91/16 10% 13% 14 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946 and subsequent stock dividend. fAdjusted 


for renegotiation of 1943 earnings. §Paid 10% stock. 


penerounenss 1884, Ohio; estebtiches 1866. Office: 101 Prospect Avenue, 
Ohio. Annua r. 


N.W., Cleveland, meeting: Second Tuesday in December 
Number of stockholders Hy $1, 1951): Preferred, 269; common, 6,200. 
Capitalization: 

Ce A os os boca o.oo nb oce bade sss paseo s ere saserense kesh ehee None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) .- 115,050 shs 
ee a 8 eee oe .1,277,854 shs 








*Callable at $105. 


Business: World leader in paints and varnishes; also pro- 
duces dyes, enamels, lacquers, stains, colors, insecticides, 
disinfectants, polishes, linseed oil, oil soap for walls, wood- 
work and furniture, etc. Distribution is made through dealers 
and company-owned stores, which also market wallpaper 
and related products made by others. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$59.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $19.3 million; inventories, 
$55.2 million. Book value of common stock, $61.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common 1885 to date. 

Outlook: Principal determinant of volume is demand from 
building industry and for home and household maintenance; 
furniture and automobile industries also are important out- 
lets. Well integrated position contributes to cost control. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
semi-investment rating. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 


fEarned per share.. a 2s $3.59 $6.68 $8.25 $7.37 $4.67 $7.44 4 
tEarned per share... 2.77 3.59 5.11 7.08 6.98 5.73 7.44 7.23 
Calendar years 

Dividends gel See 1.50 1.87% 2.37% 3.12% 3.00 3.00 3.12% 3.50 
High (N. mS p- - 53 ne 8456 78% 76 68% 69% 72% 
Low (N. ey - 45% 51 57% 65 53% 53 51 60 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 
contingency reserves. {After such reserves. 
subsidiary earnings. 


Before inventory, foreign investment and 
§Excluding $1.21 undistributed foreign 





Mcintyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 





A. 0. Smith Corporation 





Incorporated: 1911, Ontario. Offices: 25 King Street, West, Toronto 1, 
Ontario, and Schumacher, Ontario, Canada. Annual meeting: June 15. 


Number of stockholders (April 9, 1951): 4,547. 

Capitalization: 

i Ci i. . sicdnehhas kin eanaéanbewdaesddae encase ks Geen aee None 
Se NES ONE. sc anacindcnowhwdebedeshecnhwhbkmnne 798,000 shs 


Business: Ranks fourth among Canadian gold producers. 
Ore reserves have shown fairly steady increases and are 
well distributed, permitting good control of costs. Controls 
Belleterre Quebec Mines and Castle-Trethewey Mines, and 
owns a large general investment portfolio of listed market- 
able securities, mostly of extractive industries. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital March 31, 
1951, $23.1 million; ratio, 15.8-to-1; cash, $557,805; bullion, 
$711,870; marketable securities, $23.2 million at book value 
($38.3 million at market). Book value of stock, $31.74 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Rise of Canadian dollar to par with U. S. cur- 
rency and apparent downtrend of free gold market suggest 
moderate setback to company’s results from gold mining 
operations. Investment income, however, is principal source 
of reported net earnings. 

Comment: While carrying the risks usual to extractive 
enterprises, shares are above-average in the gold group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $2.95 $3.12 $2.76 $3.04 $3.04 $3.46 $3.16 +4$3.29 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
{Dividends paid .... $3.33 $3.33 3. 28 $3.01%2 $3.01% $38.01% $3.01% $3.01% 
sé ewedeedenenes 70% 69 56% 52% 52% 6058 58 72% 
ME Keuransioneeas +e 52 44 46 45 41 41% 44 49% 

*Before depletion. tIn Canadian funds, less 15% non-resident tax. tNine months to 


December 31, 1951 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $2.28 in same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1874. Office: 3533 North 27th 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in Novem- 
rae yg to or elsewhere in N. Y. Number of stockholders (October 
» 1951): 1, " 


ae ony sorangge 4 
NE BE Gn dierent eveccenesenees6oseeecsenbeenneesbee *$25,000,000 
Capital” pg t$10 DEED i civchnsenenncels a necmecvsime vaessuene 1,000,000 shs 


*Borrowed from Prudential Insurance Co. in 1951; $14,000,000 for re- 


financing. 

Business: Makes automobile chassis frames and other 
products including large diameter welded steel pipe for 
natural gas and oil industries, oil well casing, pressure ves- 
sels, heat exchangers, welded steel railroad products, electric 
motors, vertical turbine pumps, domestic and large volume 
water heaters, home heating boilers and gas conversion 
burners, welding electrodes and welding machines, meters, 
liquid gas systems, Harvestore (steel storage structure), 
gasoline dispensing pumps, aircraft landing gears, etc. 

Management: Continuously under the founding family. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$53.1 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $16.6 mil- 
lion; inventories, $33.3 million. Book value of stock, $59.75 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-31, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume mainly reflects activity in auto- 
motive industry and demand from petroleum industry. In- 
creasing diversification tends to modify cyclical fluctuations. 

Comment: Industry factors renders stock speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $4.36 $3.54 $2.15 $3.00 $6.89 $7.03. $7.46 $7.00 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 70.87% 1.60 1.60 1.70 
BEEN. wicuensccecsd . 27% 48 4514 31% 35% 32% rtd 39% 
EI ésiandagenccace 14% 24% 21 19 23 ° 19 28 32% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1948; earnings revised for renegotiations 
1943-47. Paid 100% stock dividend. {Before $0.53 research and development reservé. 
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Concluded from page 4 


pany’s gas customers will be served 
with 1,000 BTU gas. Installations to 
serve 3,000 new space heating cus- 
tomers were completed last year, and 
facilities for 19,000 more are sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 
1952. Steady growth is being re- 
flected in operating revenues of the 
company which passed the $50 mil- 
lion mark in 1951 for the first time. 
The quarterly dividend of Northern 
Indiana was raised to 38 cents this 
year from the 35 cent rate paid in 
1950 and 1951; before that, the rate 
had been 30 cents quarterly. 


Indianapolis Power & Light’s 
operations are concentrated in the 
metropolitan area of Indianapolis, 
largest city in the state, which boasts 
a population of 427,000. Growth of 
the city is due largely to expanding 
industrial activity, but it is also a 
major commercial center and _ the 
headquarters for insurance companies 
and other enterprises which provide 
non-industrial employment. Among 
the companies which built new plants 
or expanded facilities in this area last 
vear were General Motors, Chrysler, 
P. R. Mallory and Eli Lilly & Com- 
pany. To meet the increasing power 
needs of its growing list of customers, 
the company plans to spend over $19 
million on new construction in 1952. 

While Indianapolis Power’s net in- 
come rose last year, per share earn- 
ings declined as a result of a larger 
share capitalization. Nevertheless, the 
company continues to show a wide 
margin over the indicated $2.00 an- 
nual dividend, even though the quar- 
terly rate was increased from 45 to 50 
cents in the second half of last year. 


It may be noted that the company is 


paying out the lowest percentage of 
earnings of any of the four companies 


' under review. 


Elimination of the 3% per cent 
electric energy tax last November 1 
partially offset the effect of the 1951 
income tax boost and for 1952 the 
benefit from the energy tax repeal is 
expected to fully compensate for the 
higher income tax burden, An addi- 
tional favorable factor is the size of 
the company’s “other income”; this 
item totaled $614,000 in 1951, includ- 
ing $450,000 in dividends received 


MAY 28, 1952 


from the 50 pe: cent owned Tecumseh 
Coal Corporation from which one- 
fourth of last year’s coal purchases 
were made. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric, smallest of the four compa- 
nies, supplies electricity in Evans- 
ville (population: 128,600) and 
adjacent communities and rural areas. 
Natural gas is also supplied in Evans- 
ville, Newburgh and their environs. 
Defense production is being carried 
en to an important degree in this re- 
gion, described by the company as 
“the central point of busy trading 
areas in southern Indiana.” The gas 
and electric construction program 
calls for outlays of $22 million in 
1952-1955. A large number of space 
heating customers will be placed on 
the company’s books when additionai 
gas supplies are available from its 
pipeline supplier, Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation. The company’s 
common stock is somewhat unsea- 
soned, having been listed on the Big 
Board only since May, 1950. Public 
Service of Indiana was listed a few 
months earlier, while Indianapolis 
Power & Light has been traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
1940; Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice is the only member of the group 
still traded over-the-counter. 


From Our 


Mail Bag 





Elder Statesman Comments 


Gentlemen: I notice in a clipping from 
your newspaper of April 23rd your remark 
regarding my advice about freezing prices 
and wages. 

_ The business man could not see that 
in accepting the unpleasantness of, let us 
say, the slings and arrows of the present 
circumstances, he might avoid something 
then unknown. That is, seizure of a plant. 
By keeping the status quo ante until the 
crisis was over, we would have kept free 
enterprise. Instead of that, business, as a 
rule, fought it. The result is that we are 
in the awful constitutional, military, eco- 
nomic and moral mess. 

BERNARD M. BaRucH 

New York City 

May 15, 1952 





The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 12, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 29, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
ary-Treasurer 
May 19, 1952. 








Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Beard of Directors declared a dividend 
ef 75c per share on the Common Steck pay- 
able June 12, 1952, to holders of record 
June 2, 1952. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


JM 
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REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 








GENTLEMAN’S RANCH-TYPE 
ESTATE FOR SALE 
Exceptional, 11 Miles Danbury. 20 Acres, Brook. 
Attractive, Accessible Year-round Home. 30x28’ 
Pine Paneled Living Room; Fireplace. Modern 
Kitchen, 2 Bedrooms, Bath, Oil Burner, Cellar, 
Artesian Well. 20x28’ Summer Dining Room. 
Barbecue; Patio. Garage; Guest Room, Bath, 

Furniture, Tools. 
na BRIDGEWATER, CONN. 
7-W3 New Milford 


MAINE 


11 ACRE ISLAND 


Near 3,000-foot Shore Frontage. Connected by 
private bridge with mainland. New 8-room 
modern house, two baths, garage and laun- 
dry. Located in mouth of Penobscot Bay, 
State of Maine. Brochure sent on application. 
Brokers protected. 


. F. LANGDELL 
Spruce Head, Maine 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 





FOR SALE 


Exclusive country estate located in popular lakes 
region southern New Hampshire. 75 miles from 
Boston, Mass. Route 107: 21-room house, hardwood 
floors, fireplaces, bathroom, electricity, water, tele- 
phone. Barn (40x60), garage, shop, henhouses. 
Horse stable (40x50) finished matched Georgia pine. 
Buildings would cost $75,060 to replace. 85 acres, 
part tillable dark loam fields, part woodland. Bridle 
paths, excellent fishing, hunting, on property. 

Near schools, stores, post office, churches, B & M 
bus line from Dover to Concord, N. H. 

Wonderful development possibilities for the right 
buyer. 

Owner desires smaller home. $20,000. Principals 
only. Write Box 135, Northwood Narrows, 
New Hampshire. Phone: Northwood 57 for 
interview. 





NEW JERSEY 
W. ORANGE, N. J. 


Compact %7-room house, English style, brick 
and stucco, beautifully landscaped. A jewel, 
overlooking N. Y. sky line. Asking $26,000. 
Write Box 6&7, FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by. 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 











Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," '‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 













































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 non Seasonal “AA 230 
220 1935-39=100 %, 225 
200 \ — tf — 220 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
100 | ao 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 J} F MAM J J 
Trade Indicators ‘May Mayl0 Mayi?7 Mays 
{Electrical Output eres 6,949 7,030 7,085 6,559 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 85.5 101.2 101.3 103.6 
Protght Car LRGs eco s ccc cceksaceuiseceds 744,592 719,793 +720,000 809,475 
——————e 1951 
Apr. 30 May 7 May 14 May lé 
RINEE TSG aRS. 2 eek Sddatseeosee Federal | $34,770 $34,659 $34,745 $32,668 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 20,796 20,723 20,707 19,233 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,695 1,707 1,687 1,359 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | ee 31,456 31,389 31,397 30,425 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 52,303 51,887 51,955 49 350 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,355 1,319 1,314 1,037 
Peacmiey in CHCMAHOR. 5... 5 ois céiescincssecess 28,460 28,523 28,497 27,287 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. j{Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - a coe 1 
Averages: May14 May15 May16 Mayl17 Mayi19 =May 20 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 261.99 260.10 259.82 259.88 260.06 261.26 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 93.56 93.34 93.56 93.59 93.44 94.22 95.11 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.21 49.14 49.16 49.11 49.16 49.53 50.44 47.53 
65. Stocks ...... 100.37. 100.10 100.13 100.13 100.14 100.77 102.71 96.05 
—- eT ' 
Details of Stock Trading: May 14 May15 May16 Mayl17 # £=May19 ‘May2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 950 1,050 910 270 780 1,140 
PRSUCS y AAO i. c's cid sacs edie 1,047 1,049 1,049 661 1,010 1,078 
Number of Advances............ 263 232 459 219 363 559 
Number of Declines............. 477 527 334 208 359 232 
Number Unchanged ............ 307 290 256 234 288 287 
New Highs for 1952............. 23 12 28 5 20 36 
New Lows for 1952......:....5. 34 54 32 17 33 26 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.84 98.75 98.84 98.84 98.88 98.92 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,535 $2825 $2,810 $660 $2,164 $2,880 
r 95 ee ae 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 16 Apr. 23 phone May 7 May 14 High v L 
Gs i adaken 2.926% 2.916% 2.913% 2.922% 2.917% 326% 2.890% 
* SSR a re TD 3.264 3.266 3.263 3.275 3.270 3.390 3.263 
2 REE rere foe 3.521 3.507 3.525 3.530 3.524 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.08 6.10 6.15 6.09 6.12 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.74 5.77 5.73 5.57 5.65 6.00 5.52 
20 Utilities ......... 5.36 5.40 5.41 5.35 5.34 5.51 5.26 
a 5.98 6.00 6.05 5.98 6.01 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Ten Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 20, 1952 


North American Company 


United Corporation 
Packard Motor Car 


Chicago Corporation 
National Distillers Products 


United States Steel 
General Instrument 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Celanese Corporation 





General Motors 


coer e eee er eee ee serere 


Ce 


e668 666 56 6 Oo 0 66 04 80 


Shares -—Closing 
Traded May13 May 20 
Sep iaahiattener 75,400 21% 21 
55,800 5% 5% 
54,400 45% 4% 
42,100 17% 19 
eee 39,900 26%4 251%4 
39,800 38 38 
38,100 9% 7% 
artes 37,000 15436 1545% 
37,000 39 403% 
35,000 5434 54% 


Net 
Change 


eee 
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. Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





























This is part 16 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
a 
5 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
0 Continental Copper & —.. seadskwes Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 13 
—_ ee ee April, 1951 3 
5 ieee aad $1.03 $1.25 $1.59 $1.15 $0.71 $1.78 t$1.43 $1.58 $0.55 g$0.31 $2.86 
0 Dividends ... eed odua sane eee éaas waas 0.14 0.42 0.40 0.10 p0.50 
Centinental Diamond Fibre..High ......... 10 8% 15% 13% 17% 18 13% 13 9% 13% 17% 
5 SEE cians 6% 5% 7 10 10% 8 9 an 6% ~ 12% 
Earnings ..... $1.77 $1.25 $1.28 $0.84 $0.76 $1.04 $2.06 $1.88 $1.13 $3.41 $2.69 
10 Dividends .... 1.00 0.65 0.85 0.50 0.40 0.10 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 0.80 
5 tinental Insurance ....... GU vkccdsscs 45% 42% 49% 49% 59% 63 55% 64% 78% 78% 
= SAM sccacaccce 35% 30% # 40% 41% 46 46% ‘448% 56% «~O«C«74MG pis 
= (After 25% stk. div. MD cdekiueds aaa pares Pees Ripsipied Pe aan ewes play ae 70% 78 
March, 1950) ........... (a Mesasenaes ache ve anne cata + weds ick ee laa 50% 64% 
51 Earnings ..... $3.07 $1.99 $2.61 $2.60 $3.10 $3.21 $3.37 $5.05 $7.60 $5.13 $5.49 
19 Dividends .... 1.76 1.76 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 1.76 2.80 3.00 
59 fF \ontinental Motors .......... nN 4% 4h 14 34 20 24 12% 10% 8% 9% 11% 
36 SE crtstivnes 24 2% 4 5 8% 10 6% 6 54 OCHS 
75 Earnings ..... k$1.08 k$1.82 $1.73 $1.97 k$1.67 kD$1.22 kD$0.56 k$1.02 k$0.55  k$1.09 k$1.35 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.35 one one 0.20 0.40 0.50 
i Continental Oil............... CD cicintetis 27% 27% 37% 33% 43 49% 55% 69% 65% 96 106% 
6 § Low ..... Be 17% 17 25% 26% 29% 33% 35 46% 47% 55% 88% 
68 F (After 100% stk. div. High .. aes aves aoa cake pane es ne ia eats aes 59% 
33 May, 1951) eee cess cescess Be Asccs sees eee seee sees eoee cece eoee cece eeee oe 48% 
- Earnings $1.56 $1.65 $1.50 $1.29 $1.62 $2.03 $3.30 $5.62 $3.74 $4.26 $4.25 
359 Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 0.85 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.50 2.50 
425 Continental Steel.............  iccscntinnts 23% 21% 27"% 31% 44% 6134 daa jas 
350 & SEE siertdates 15% 15% 1844 24% 29% ee pte eens aniel page 
)37 (After 21-for-1 split CD ditabunes nei va anes ease oan 23% 19 19% 15% 27% 32 
287 March, 1946).............. LOW .ccccccees re re aimee cece ones 14% 14 11% 13% 22 
. Earnings ..... $2.18 $1.62 $1.38 $1.02 $1.22 $1. 8 $2.59 $3.24 $1.27 $5.31 $3.05 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.50 1.25 3.80 2.05 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp....... SS:  ccratsons 11 9 15% 19% 28% 30% 75% 55 36 i 
BMD sucisnunses 6% 6% 8% 12% 16 13% 61% 49% 24% ne eee 
(After 50% stock dividend High da sieceties prise: “aia wits deus an se hed pia 24% 27% 33% 
a Ce errr °° errrerrere er asta ait eae ate tic tod ere es 19% 20 26% 
a i , tao ama $2.10 $1.55 $2.09 $1.64 $1.67 D$0.36 $5.03 $8.27 $6.91 $5.85 $5.63 
6 Dividends .... 0.33 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.67 None 0.33 1.00 1.33 22.00 $2.00 
03 Copper Range........ edie I sciisiecsihins 7% 6 7% 8% 14% 14 11 17% 14 41 
-. BEE cienserne 4 4% 4% 5% 6% 8% 8% 8% 9 12 erent 
53 (After 25% stk. div. GP sessecess pevis aes aes eae wae ea ors rie Sieg: 32% 42% 
5.05 December, 1950) ......... GEM Sacvsccces Savin sirens <whae ee dais ies re eee Meer 31 22% 
Earnings ..... $$1.90  §$1.17  §$1.45 $$1.31 §$0.89  §$0.17 §$$1.40 §$1.44 §$1.08  §$$0.85  §$1.48 
_ Dividends .... 0.40 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.64 0.64 0.80 
vine Copperweld Steel............. OO iiss 18% 12% 15 13% 19% 23% 17% 21% 19% 22% 30% 
140 UE sch scadans 9% 8% 9% 10% 12% 12% 12% 12 14% 19% 
078 Earnings ..... $2.61 $2.01 $1.85 $1.62 $1.31 $0.69 $2.85 $9. $4 $3.24 $4.88 $5.14 
350 Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 2.70 2.20 2.00 2.30 
232 Corn Exchange Bank......... ee 52% 37% 47 57 64% 67% 61 37% 584 76 72% 
297 Low .....+--:- 28% 25% 37 44% 52% 52 51% 495% 57 60% 
+ Earnings ..... $2.99 $3.30 $3.56 $3.96 $4.84 $5.11 $4.87 $4. 3 $4.79 $4.66 $4.52 
6 Dividends .... 2.85 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.00 3.00 
26 Cornell-Dubilier Electric..... OO cncaiians ere 17% 25% 25% 26% 27% 20% 15% 11% 17% 20% 
SG -apacensasks per 13% 15% 15% 16% 12% 12 9% Ries: 10% 13% 
8.92 Earnings ..... j$2.62 j$3.27 j$1.73 j$1.55 j$1.37 j$2.07 j$1.87 j$0.84 j$0.86 j$3.96 j$3.71 
| 88) Dividends .... None 0.85 1.10 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.95 1.10 
’ Corn Products Refining...... ee 54 58 61% 61% 71 74 75% 66% 73% 72% 79% 
eee ET asereatice 42% 42% 53% 52% 58% 58% 615% 56% 57 62 _ 56 
ow Earnings ..... $3.38 $2.77 $2.82 $2.74 $2.74 $4.71 $6.07 $4.42 $4.88 $8.44 $5.09 
906% Dividends .... 3.00 2.90 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.60 3.60 3.60 p3.60 
63 Corning Glass Works.......  cscdiniei — —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 38% 39% 32% 23% 30% 45% 78 
07 LAW cacccersee May, 1945 —__—- 30 25% 18% 18 20 27% 38 
Earnings ..... er - $0.97 $0.77 $0.86 $1.00 $0.73 $1.25 $2.56 $6.53 $3.70 
Dividends ....— Not available 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 
5 Cree ES ccsievoninvescsscdsews ME dxtiesace 4 3% 6 7% 13 14% 8% 5% 5% 6% 5¥% 
2 NE sieccdecnns 3% 2% 2h 5 6 7% 4% 3% 3% 3% 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.63 $0.60 $0.67 $0.63 $0.64 $0.82 D$0.08 $0.42 *tD$0.11 $0.55 $0.40 
1 Dividends .... 0.50 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.20 None None 0.25 0.25 
Coty International............ OD vccniaaes rh % 2% 5 7% 7% 4% 1% 2% 2% 2% 
pe ee % 13/32 11/16 1% 3% 4% 2% 1 1% 1% 2 
Earnings ..... $0.15 $0.19 $0.25 $0.25 $0.35 $0.60 $0.54 $0.40 $0.26 $0.31 $0.32 
52 Dividends .... None None None None None 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.10 
COE OW A ccihiesenenicun sas sahitwiaice 19% 14% 22% 27% 43% 49% 40% 3994 32% 30% 42% 
Net ees 10% = 14% s—i—«<‘iHKCC(itiCS HH 31-26% 9 21%, 22% 27% 
range Earnings ..... $1. 18 $1.28 $1.67 $2.35 $1.88 $3.41 $5.18 $6. a3 $3.17 $6.48 $5.81 
_ Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.75 2.60 3.00 2.25 2.60 2.60 
aia Creameries of America.......High ......... 6 3% 8 11% 27 31 23% 13 14% 14 42% 
1 i | re 3% 2% 3% 7% 10% 20% 11% 8% 8% 10 27% 
Earnings ..... $0.88 $1.44 $2.00 $2.53 $2.59 $2.52 $1.15 $1.33 $1.55 $1.39 $1.29 
4-17, . Dividends .... 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.63 0.75 0.85 1.40 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
a: Cream of Wheat.......... Pe 19 16% 23% 2H 34% 35% 30-24% 39% 30% 12% 
aes po eee 10% 12% 16% 20 24 28 22% 21 23 26% 10% 
25% Earnings ..... $1.76 $1.54 $1.72 $1.67 $1.73 $2.46 $2.02 $2.36 $2.42 $2.28 $1.92 
+ ¥, Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
4+-1% g--12 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 montks to October 31. p—Also paid stock. t—6 months to June 30. D—Deficit. *Fiscal 
4. vear changed. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
RLD lrinted by ( c. :4 O’BRIEN, Inc. 
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» V. F.W. Buddy Poppies, 


made by men, disabled and needy, who served 
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Rae 


our nation in its Armed Forces, symbolize not 


See EL 


alone America’s tribute to the heroic dead, but 


also the grateful wish to help those veterans and 
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their families who may be in need of assistance 
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today. 


DISBURSEMENTS of the annual sale 
proceeds are strictly confined to the following 





purposes: relief of disabled and needy veterans, 





their dependents, or their widows and orphans; 
maintenance or expansion of the V.F.W. 
National Home for widows and orphans of 
veterans; hospital or individual assistance and 
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entertainment for needy veterans and service 
patients, and their dependents; re- 
habilitation, welfare, and _ service 

work, including liaison service with 

the Veterans Administration; mili- 

tary funerals of deceased veterans, 

burial plots and decoration of graves 

of veterans and service men; and to 
compensate the hospitalized veterans 

who make the Buddy Poppies. 


Seat soa 
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Each genuine Buddy Poppy is 
distinguished by a green labe! 
which is copyrighted by the V.F.W. 








